











August 18, 1904 


SURVEY OF THE WORLD: 
Judge Parker’s Speech—The Beef Workers’ Strike and Other Labor 
Controversies— The Flight of the Fleet-—An Heir to the Russian Throne 
—Turkey Concedes Our Rights—Church and State in France, Etc. 


"~~ % 
The Mischief of the German Officer. . . POULTNEY BIGELOW 
The Labor Situation in Colorado. . . . CHARLES M. SHELDON 
General Impressions of the Fair. . . .. .MRS. L. H. HARRIS 
Recent Excavations in Rome... ... . RICHARD NORTON 
Country Folk Ways... .......+++++-+E. P. POWELL 
The Labor “Rebellion” in Colorado . . WILLIAM E. WALLING 
Sacrament (Poem), ........ + MINNIE F. HAUENSTEIN 
The Story of a Cripple Creek Miner . . . . ROSS B. MOUDY 
The Urgent Need of Pearl Harbor. . . . SERENO E. BISHOP 
Why I Went to Prison. ....... . ++ »ARTHUR LYNCH 
=» * . 
EDITORIALS: BOOK REVIEWS: 


Judge Parker’s Address of Acceptance Landor on the Philippines 

Lawlessness in Colorado Practical Religion 

insanity and Crime A Plea for industrial Peace 

May Women Vote in Church Dictionary of Historical Allusions 

Vegetarianism Recollections of an Academician 

The Sense of Humor, Etc. Boscawen’s Babylon of the Bible 
= SS Ww 


Insurance, Financial, Etc. 


























THE COMFORT OF RIDING IN A 


Bailey (Pneumatic) Whalebone Roadwagon 





“‘TAKE EACH MAN’S CENSURE, BUT RESERVE THY JUDGMENT.”’’— Shakespeare. 





KANNAAAAANAANAANAANANNNNN 
he never had a really correct Pneumatic 
Carriage; but one with ordinary springs and 





The Quality of being Comfortable is the 
first great consideration in riding. This 
quality the Pneumatic Carriage »ossesses in 
a superlative degree. Bear in mind we speak 
of a mechanically perfect Pneumatic Carriage, 
the S. R. Bailey. 

Air makes the best, lightest, and most con- 
venient cushion within the reach of man, and 
utilized compressed, as it is in the pneumatic 
tire, it transmits no road vibration nor noise. 

Bailey Suspension Springs absorb what 
slight, soft, bouncing motion would otherwise 
remain from certain roadways, and we have 
a vehicle whose riding qualities are ideally 
comfortable. 

A man might say that he had a Pneumatic 
Carriage of which he did not like the riding 
qualities, but it’s a thousand chances to one 





methods of suspension, to which pneumatic 
tires had been applied. Such carriages never 
were a success. Had he used a Bailey; 
that is, a carriage all the parts of which weie 
made by Bailey and assembled by Bailey — 
not a vehicle with merely a Bailey seat or 
Bailey hangers or Bailey shaft-eyes or Bailey 
something or other ( we own 23 patents cover- 
ing our carriage and its parts, including 70 
auxiliary claims)— his story undoubtedly 
would have been different. 

Manufacturers who through inability and 
ignorance have built Pneumatic Carriages 
which failed are abandoning their attempts, 
and naturally are decrying them. We shall 
continue to build our perfect one, and will 
sell twice as many as we did last year. 

Write us for literature. 


S. R. BAILEY & CO., Amesbury, Mass, 
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For hard colds, chronic | 
coughs, bronchitis, con: | 
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The Berkeley Hotel 


Berkeley and Boylston Streets 


#% BOSTON tt 
Near Back Bay Stations 


European and American Plans 


MODERN HOTEL, particularly 

adapted to transient guests, Easy 

of access to all parts of the city and 

suburbs. Electric cars pass the door. 
Cuisine unexcelled. 


Peculiarly Attractive to Ladies Travelling Alone 
JOHN A. SHERLOCK century. 
a 
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sumption. Ask your 
doctor if he has better | 
advice. He knows. He 
has the formula. He 
understands how it 
soothes and heals. 
Tested for over half a 


25c.5 50cn, $1.00. 
J. G AYER CO,, Lowell, Mame j 
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THE INDEPENDENT 





‘Recent Important Publications 





A History of Education in the United States 


By EDWIN GRANT DEXTER, Professor of Education in the University of Illi 
nois. With seven Maps. Cloth, 8vo, 619 pages Ready Sept. 7. 
An important work, the first to supply the greatly needed reference book of facts in the de- 
velopment of the people’s schools, the schools for special or higher education, and the fac- 
tors in our social organization, apart from the regular machinery of the schools, which 
make for educational extension. 





JOHN BATES CLARK’S The Problem of Monopoly 
A Stupy OF A GRAVE DANGER AND OF THE NATURAL MODE OF AVERTING IT. 
Columbia University Lectures delivered in Cooper Union, New York, 1904. 
Columbia University Press. Cloth, $1.27 net (postage 7c.). 


ELSON’S History of the United States 


By HENRY W. ELSON. In one r2mo volume, cloth, $1.75 net (postage 24c.). 


‘* We do not hesitate, in a final estimate, to award this book a very high, perhaps the highest, place amon 
works of its kind. It deserves and should receive careful attention and general applause.” —The New Yor. 


Times’ Saturday Review. 


OSGOOD’S American Colonies in the 17th Century 


By HERBERT L. OSGOOD of Columbia University. 

Vols. I, and II., now ready, $5.00 net ( postage 44c.). 
‘Professor Osgood’s work will influence all consideration of the subject for many years to come.”— 
Review of Reviews. 


LAWRENCE’S War and Neutrality in the Far East 


By T. J. LAWRENCE, LL.D., Lecturer in International Law at the Royal Naval 
College, Greenwich. Z2mo, cloth, $1.25 net ( postage roc.). 
An authoritative discussion of the disputed questions raised in the Eastern war. 


WEALE’S Manchu and Muscovite 


By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE. Cloth, 8vo, $3.00 net (postage 18c.). 


‘‘ Without hesitation, Mr Weale’s book may be pronounced the most complete and illuminat- 
ing that has yet appeared on the Russian occupation of Manchuria.”—Daily News, London. 





NEW VOLUMES IN STANDARD SERIES 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS 
HOBBES. By Sir LESLIE STEPHEN. MARIA EDGEWORTH. By the 
Hon. EMILY LAWLESS. Zach in blue cloth, gilt top, 75 cents net (postage 10¢.). 
THE CITIZENS’ LIBRARY 
MONEY. THE AMERICAN CITY. 


By DAVID KINLEY. By DELOS F. WILCOX. 
A Study of the Theory of the Medium of A Problem in Democracy. 


Exchange. ? 
Each, half leather, gilt tops, $1.25 (postage ric.). 





er THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 66 rere Ave. 
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EDUCATION 


Connecticut 


MISS PORTER’S SCHOOL, Farmin 


Next school year o pont. 1904, For full 
ply to MRS. ROBERT PORTER KEEP. 


The Black Hall Schoo 


OLD LYME, CONN. 

Delightfully situated near the mouth of the Con- 
necticut River. Preparatory to College. Indi- 
vidual attention and family life. Excellent corps 
of teachers and a limited number of boys. 

CHAS. G. BARTLETT, I1.A. P. 0., Black Hall, Conn. 








ton, Conn. 
ormation, ap- 





For 
Boys 





Connecticut, Wallingford. 


The Choate School. $0.52 ?itase Prana it 
Head Master. Refers ¥ permission to Hon. William 1h 
Choate, Rev. Marvin R. Vincent, D.D., New York City; Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale, D.D., Boston. 





WOODSTOCK, CONN. 


The dyincval of Weedsteck Academy will receive 
his family four —_ = bye parents may wish them to -—, the 
Academy and receive special care and supervision. Entire ex 
not to exceed four hundred dollars for the school year of Phirty. 
nine weeks. Correspondence for peptieutaes: — ¥ ae and catalogues 
sent upon application. Fall term begins Bept 5. 


E. R. HALL, A. B, (Yale), Principal. 
Illinois 








Todd Seminary for Boys 
An ideal Home Schoo! near Chicago. 57th year. 
Nosiz HI, Principal. Woopsrook, ILu. 





Massachusetts 


LASELL 
SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


and practica the best classical education with a course of study 
aay application in Domestic Science. Lessons in Cook- 
. Home Sanitation, Bookk ig, Con- 
"included without extra cost in regular 





Sewing, Dress Cutt 
A, and Walking, a 
schoo) curriculum 

The aim is to -— wa the intellect, develop a sound body and to 
fit the student for the womanly duties of life. 
The mother of two duates, who has been a patron of the 
= for the bast eight years, said: ‘‘ I wish I half a dozen 
wy ters to send to Lasell tain m 80 d with it.” 
vantages of “near to oston * location. Fine grounds. Golf, 
Tennis, Boating, and all outdoor sports. Write for catalogue. 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


CONCORD SCHOOL 


CONCORD, MASS. 
Prepares boys for College, Technical School or Business. 
THOMAS H. ECKFELDT, Head Master. 








Massacuvusetts, NorTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
Rev. Samvg. V. Core, A.M., D.D. 

Vth r begins Sept. 14, 1904. Endowed college papers 
Certificates to Bilege. Pidvanced ae for high-seb : z. 
ates and others. Art in Lee rienced oa ative 
French and German, G - th couisens & menvatee ten- 
nis, basket-ball, golf. 8: eam rand electricity. Neaithtul 
and beaatital. = within thirty miles of Boston. ay Gendamesent 
views address WHEATON SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


HARVARD MEDICAL SCHOOL, 


Open only te Bachelors ot Arts, Science, or Philosophy, 
and Persons of Equivalent Standing. 


The course of study fives toe ee Seer te a 
ware duration. The’ D begins Sept. 29, 1904, and ends on 
last Wednesday in June, 150. 


COURSES FOR GRADUATES IN MEDICINE, 


Comsuse of instruction are offered for graduates of recognized 
a oe ent are given in all the subjects of pe 


ocho extonsl 

The ve laboratories of the school are inferior to none, and 
the clinical advantages afforded by the hospitals of Boston are 
unequaled in quality and extent. 


SUMMER COURSES. 
During the summer, courses in many branches of papationt 
scientific medicine are given to both medical students Agreteane 
Facilities for work are offered in all of the I laboratories 


For detailed announcements address 
DR. WM. L. RICHARDSON, Dean, 
Harvard Medical School, 688 Boylston 8t., Boston, Mass, 


Miss Hall’s 
School 


In the Berkshire Hills 


On a handsome estate 1,000 feet above sea level, 
girls are givenan outdoor life, a college prepara- 
tory or a general education by a carefully chosen 
faculty. A special department for little girls. 
For catalogue address. 
Miss MIRA H. HALL, Principal, 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 


























WABAN SCHOOL, “4"4ikss. 


A Superior School for Boys. 


ROCK RIDCE HALL 


Aschool tor peys.. _lseation high and 4 Lat 
for Mechanic +4 be ane with hewimming poo 
teachers. Earnes Fag sorous school life. 4 
Fits for college, Sctentie Se ool and Bui 

phlet sent free. r.G.R. W 








can 
siness ‘Tilustrated 
HITE, Prin., Wellesley Hills, M 








QUINCY MANSION 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Six miles from Rosten, For_illustrated tus and for 
circular send to nea BAU WILL D, Be. Ds 
0.), Wollaston, ies. 
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Buildings, 
Moderate | 
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New Hampshire 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER 
ACADEMY 


1uth year opens Sept. 14th, 1904. For catalogue and views, address 
HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, New Hampshire. 


FO R BOYS seus for Colleges and 


hnical Schools, High 
order of training in ae and body. Indi- 
vidual influences and instruction. Gymna- 
sium. Athletic field, running track. Moderate 
terms. Catalogue. 26th year. 
Rev. Lorin Webster, M. A. - 
Rector, 
Plymouth, 
Nn. H. 




















New Jexsry, Blairstown, 
ohn I. Blair 


Blair Presbyterial Academy, Foundation. 
Fifty-seventh year. Prepares for any American College. New 
Buildings, Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. Campus so acres, 
Moderate rates. Joun C Suarpe, A.M., D.D., Principal. 





New Jersey, Bordentown. 


Bordentown Military | Institute 
Every influence tends to start a Paoally. morally 
— Courses prepare for aan & mR. Catalogue on 


Re. T. ii. LANDON, A.M., Prin. Maj. T. D. Landon, Commandant. 


MONTCLAI MILITARY 


AGADEMY 

th year under present management. We have some pointed 
things to say to parents with suns to piace in school. Special 
vooklet and illustrated catalog on requesi 


JOHN G. MacVICAR, A.M., 19 Walden Place, Montclair, N. J. 
THE SEGUIN SCHOOL for training children of 


ARRESTED 
MENTAL DEVELOPMENT. 


Noepileptics. Girls under 20. Boysunderi5. Limited to 28 board- 
ing pupils, 11 teachers. 5 governesses. Fine gymnasium. 


Prospectus. Mrs E. M. SEGUIN, Onanae, N. J 
New York 














541 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
TEACHERS’ 
BIBLE ine SCHOOL 
For Circular of General Information address 
Presideut WILBERT W. WHITE. 


THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL 


For Girls. Ge pra By A - 


Riverside Drive, 85th and S6th Sts., New York City. 





Soames ae 





New York, Hartwick Seminary. 
$ Hy La of the oldest and best 
Hartwick Seminary. > ratory schools in New 
York State. Experienced teachers, healt thful location, steam heat, 
abundant water-supply, and moderate expenses. Send for catalog. 


J. G. TRAVER, D.D., Principal. 








“Stone Upon Stone’”’ 


is not onl the translation of its name, En 

thorough, conser- {J = 
bat bes the A Lm ae! 
‘Soa given to +. 


School for Girls [*sh23=,° 


- — given to the acquirement 
of grace, dignity and refinement of 
ang manner. Cetiazate admits to leoding oo” 
. Advanced courses in Art and Music. 
pped mnasium. 37th year. Year Soot wi 
views, of ockeo 


1 on application. 














New York, Ossining-on-Hudson, 


DR. HOLBROOK’S SCHOOL 5S. 


Terms, $700. Fall term begins September 2th, 1904. 





New York, Peekskill-on-Hudson. Established 1861. 


teat as RCAUENY 


Address REV. C. E. D. NICHOLS, Seoiinanen 


THE MISSES METGALF’S 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 


Tarrytown, N. Y. College preparation. Physical Culture, 
Tennis, Basket-ball. Reopens September 22d. = 


Ohio 


Glendale College, 


GLENDALE, O. 
A School for Young Women. 


Suburban to Cincinnati. sist year opens Sept. 
21, 1904. 

Every opportunity offered to develop the symmet- 
rical woman. The number limited. Address for 
particulars, R. JANE DE VERE, A.M., President. 


Pennsylvania 

















85 Nassau St. 





New York city, 
High standards. Send for ‘catalogue. 
GEORGE CHASE, Dean. 
New Yo rk Day Classes with sessions from 3:30 
to6P.M. Evening Classes, ses- 
Law School LL.B., LL. M., and J. D. 
“—“——~—~——————=——— Tuition, $100. For circulars address 


wo years. 
Seventieth year opens Sept. 29, 1904, 
University 
sions 8to10 P.M. Grants degrees of 
L. J. TOMPKINS, Registrar, Washington Sq., N. Y. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bala, near Philadelphia. 


Miss Roney’s School for Girls. 


85th year. Mrs. Sutton’s and Miss Roney’s Home School, 
New healthful i location. College preparatory. Modern equipment. 
Catalogue on request, 





Wyoming Seminary. 
Co-educational. Seven halls. College preparation, ornamental 
branches and business. $300 a year. 


L. L. SPRAGUE, D.D., President. 
KinesTox, Pa. 
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PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE for WOMEN 


gh, Pa. Ps in me. Complete co emp os 
leuding rte Pan A.B. Preparatory d ent certifi. 
cate that admits | leading colleges. Mus c and Art. Spacious 


ph for outdoor sports. For ce 
- R. 8. ae MARTIN President. 





Wn 
PENNSYLVANIA, West Chester. 


The Darlington 
Seminary, 


A high-grade school for 

irls, Convenient to New 

Fork, Philadelphia and 

Washington. Courses: 

Collegiate, Conservatory, Coll, Prep. Location 

ideal. Golf, tennis, etc. $225. Catalogue 

Upon request. 

F. P. BYE, President. 

R. DARLINGTON, Vice-President. 


Williamsport Dickinson Seminary 


A MODEL HOME AND CHRISTIAN 
CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOL 
Provides the best instruction in all branches taught in 


the best schools. Charges Moderate. Year opens Sept. 5, 
1904. For information and catalogue address 


REV EDWARD J. GRAY, Williamsport, Pa. 
Virginia 


Roanoke College, ,jALE™,. 


Courses for ees; alsoa Comenenstal Course. Able 
faculty; Srorking laboratory; six churches; no bar- 
rooms. mountain location, "1 Modente ex- 
penses. or 14. _ Cai aan ie free. Address 
J. A. MOREHEAD, President. 
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‘TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agence 


Avoune, New York 
Advises ommend feuchers 13 - Won” on eran 
POST UP ON THE WORLD’S F 
‘Authentic Guide’? erieet ay pase ben 
30 cts. net, postpaid, photographs, maps; indispep 
PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATIO) 
1516 Lecust Street, St. Louis. 


A History of 
Our Own Times 


Both as an encyclopedia for refe 
ence and an expositor of the und 
lying currents of our national lif 
The Independent is well worth pre 
serving. We began with 1904 t 
divide the fifty-two issues of th 
year into two volumes, separate 
and completely indexed, 











If our readers will send to us, 
six months, in good condition, wit 
charges paid, a volume containing the twenty-six is 
(without the advertising pages), attractively bound 
marbled board sides and brown duck back stamped in go 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., NewYor! 


repaid, their copies fo 
1.50, we will retw 





Europe 


THE THOMPSON BALDASSERUONI 


School of Travel 


For the superior education of young ladies. Nine months abroad, 

visiting eight countries under university leadership at usual school 

rates, Select, limited. Princ cipal s sails end September. ye. 
Mrs. HELEN SCOT T, Sec’y, Central Ave., Dover, N H. 


Theological Seminaries 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 


The next term opens September 21, 1904, 10 a. m. 8 p. m., 
Rev. Prof. Arthur 8. Hoyt, D.D., will give an address. The 
seminary aims at all- around training for the Christian 
ministry. Open to college graduates of all denominations. 
Full courses, oy last year, in Religious Pedago; 
Formal opening of the new Club House for students 1 
take place in the first week of term. For information and 
catalogue apply to 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Auburn, N. Y- 


THEOLOGICAL SEMIN ARY, New Brunswick, NJ. 














What 1s Daus’ Tip-Top? 


TO PROVE that Daus’ “TipTop” 

1006 best = .—¥ awe J for - 
copies from pen written an 
” trom pen written 0! 

mplete duplicat 
deposit on 


C10) daye’ ‘trial. 2 
discount of 88%%, or $5 net 


THE FELIX C. DAUS DUPLICATOR C0. 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City. | 





OUR CUSTOMEE! ‘ 


33 YEARS on TESTE 


Iowa Farm Loan Mortgage: 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any addres. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


mee * ) Chamber of Commerce, Ci 
q Bett peeiebed 1971. Towa Falls, lows. 








Founded ar Regie Ge Be 
Definite trai 2 for the Ministry 
ships. Special facilities fo: mission study and work. Library, 47,000 
volumes; Gymnasium ; come conn to all denominations. 
Catalogue on application. EMARESBT, Secretary. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


700 Park Avenue, New York 


The next term will begin Wednesday, Sep*ember 28th, 1904, 

The faculty will meet, to yoosive applicants for admission, in the 
President’s room at 9.30 A 

Rooms wiil be drawn at oY 00 P. M. 

The opening addrees by the Rev. ‘Professor Francis Brown, D.D., 
bw d sh _ ered in the Adams Chapel, Thursday, September 29th, 

Extension Courses for Lay Students will open October Sist. 


CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, President. 
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ap fy ood STREET, NEW YORK. 
CuarExce W. Bow - Publisher. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Po st-O 
As ond-Class Mail Matter. 
Terms of subsc tion, Payable in advance: one yea! 
$2.00; Single Copies, 10 cents. 
Pm copies over six months old twenty-five cents. 
— Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $:.56a vce exil 
for the char ,ze of an address should be received 
week before change is to = effect ; the old as well as! 
new address should be give 
Persons desiring the tao of bane 4 manuscripts, if ™ 
accepted, shouli send a stamped and addressed envelop 
We canno!, however, in that case, hold ourselves resp’ 
sible for their return. Authors should preserve a copy: 
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If You Want a Weekly Visitor 











Who is worthy and well qualified and will at i 
prove to be a bright, entertaining, and on eave 


queen of Christian family newspapers. ah re mg —— 


welcome guest in your home, invite the 











It is beyond pe the cheapest of all weekly religious newspapers It not only contains 
a larger amount of matter, adapted to all classes of readers, but the quality of its matter is unsur- 

assed. Its various departments—Literary, Legal, Art and Science, Health and Disease, Re- 
igious Life, Children and Youth, etc.—are in charge of specialists well versed in all that pertains 
to their several departments, It keeps its readers informed of the movements of the Church at 
large. and it is highly commended for its summaries of the general news. Its Editorials, upon 
important living a and current events, are frequently quoted, and are greatly admired for 
their strength and vigor and clearness and penetration. 


Forty pages each issue; equal to a 16mo book of 160 pages every week. 
Free to the close of 1904 to new subscribers for 1905. 
Subscription price, postage included, $2.50. 





SPECIMEN COPY FREE ON REQUEST. 


EATON & MAINS, 150 FIFTH AVENUE, ee NEW YORK: 














YOU CAN ACQUIRE Se 
FRENCH, GERM AN or your store of knowledge by learning 


a new language, having as your guide 


SPANISH THIS SUMMER | ose of the world’s greatest linguists 


For each language, including 10 SPECI 
PRICE, © $6 progressive pookiets. membersnip PERT Gh Language |91.00 Languages | 910,50 Eeseunces 


In r business, in your daily reading, in your conversation, or in your trip abroad, a speaking and writing familiarity with 
~~ one or more of h is an invaluabi. lish t. tontent with “Daeg " 























the above Don’t be know 


only one language when it is so easy to know more than one. 
30 MINUTES A DAY FOR 10 WEEKS 


Celebrated Rosenthal jews: sec esecneu 


you 
with French, German or Spanish, by giv- 
ing ad thirty minutes a day for eight 1. U. 


Natural Method for  *:aypgo% rox cxsae 
Language Study E Mess: 


COMMENDED BY Met d dral's Linguistry. System 

Prince arck, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, = ees Se 

C Gibbons, a of Austria, for $4, regular price $6. En- 
Prof. Le Mercier, And Hosts of Others. : chased haseeits please End 

th for which you are to send me the 


Special Summer Offer to “Independent” Readers, ‘steccion. complete syfcm for 


(State wh 
For a limited time we will supply one language for $4 lar Price, $6); two lan- 
guages for , three for $10.50, This includes PAS Se in the correspondence 
school and correction of exercises by eminent li ts. If you are not satis- , ima 

fied with the books, return them and we will refund your money. State lan- If refund my money. 
guage desired. Send the coupon to-day with your ttance. languages are desired change 











Funk & Wagnalls Company, 44-60 E. 23d St., New York 
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Disability Insurance Pays 


BENEFITS FOR BOTH ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS. 


Cost No Greater Than Ordinary Policy Sold by Other Companies, 
SPECIAL FEATURES 
Accumulations, Fixed Optional Indemnities, 
Surgeons’ Fees, Identification Certificate, 

None of the Usual Restrictions. 








All made possible by this Company’s original plan of insuring only 


business and professional men. 


70,000 Policies in Force. Over $5,000,000.00 Paid in Claims. 


The Preferred Accident Insurance Company, 


290-292 Broadway, New York. 


PHINEAS C. LouNSBURY, Pres. KIMBALL C. ATWOOD, Secy. 




















FREDERICK A. BURNHAM, President 
GEORGE D. ELDRIDGE, Vice-Pres. and Actuary 


Annual 
ont Mutual Reserve Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


—OF THE— 


1817 OF NEW YORK 
====PF IRE A Mutual Old-Line Life 


ASSOCI ATION Assurance Corporation 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. Assurance in Force, -  $120,000,000 
ba ane staan Paid Pollcyholders in 23 years, $8,000,000 


JANUARY I, 1904. 
ASSETS, - ° ~ $6, 332,403.74 AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE 
LIABILITIES. AMERICAS AND EUROPE 


Cash Capital $500,000.00 
Reporte and Unadjusted Losses not yet Offer Reliable Men Exceptional Contracts 
ue : ; 


680.76 
STI ch dot oo etete eid deat iniadaiabiamn didi 4,570,920.05 
Net Surplus beyond Capital Reserve and ; Address AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 


all Liabilities 921,802.93 


epg. 86,839,409.74 MUTUAL RESERVE LIFE, 
. sein INSURANCE ais 


Mutual Reserve’ Building 











305, 307, 309 Broadway, - - NEW! 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, AUGUST 18, 1904 
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Survey of the World 


Formal notifica- 
tion of his nomi- 
nation was given 
to Judge Parker on the Ioth inst. at 
his home in Esopus. The address of 
Mr. Champ Clark, chairman of the 
Notification Committee, contained no 
passages of partisan political signifi- 
cance, except the assertion that the St. 
Louis convention had “ carried out no 
cut and dried program,” and that “ its 
delegates were not mere automations 
or marinettes moving and talking when 
the strings were pulled by one man.” 
At the beginning of his response, Judge 
Parker spoke of his memorable tele- 
gram, sent because, he said, “I felt it 
incumbent upon me to make known my 
attitude so that hereafter no man could 
justly say that his support had been 
secured through indirection or mis- 
take.” The convention’s subsequent 
reiteration of its orignal decision he 
should ever esteem as the highest honor 
that could be conferred upon him. The 
platform was “ admirable; ” it assured 
“ conservative instead of rash action.” 
The Judge’s address was a long one, 
and our summary must be brief. At- 
tention should be directed occasionally, 
he said, to the constitutional limita- 
tions of the powers of the three co-ordi- 
nate branches of the Government, ow- 
ing to “unnecessary or impatient agi- 
tation for reforms ” and because these 
limitations “are disregarded by offi- 
cials desiring to accomplish that which 
to them seems good, whether the power 
exists in them or not:” 


Judge Parker’s 
Speech of Acceptance 


“Tt must be confessed that in the course of 
our history executives have employed powers 
not belonging to them; statutes have been 
passed that were expressly forbidden by the 


Constitution, and statutes have been set aside 
as unconstitutional when it was difficult to 
point out the provisions said to be offended 
against in their enactment; all this has been 
done with a good purpose, no doubt, but in dis- 
regard, nevertheless, of the fact that ours is a 
government of laws, not of men, deriving its 
‘just powers from the consent of the governed.’ 
If we would have our Government continue 
during the ages to come for the benefit of those 
who shall succeed us, we must ever be on our 
guard against the danger of usurpation of that 
authority which resides in the whole people, 
whether the usurpation be by officials repre- 
senting one of the three great departments of 
government, or by a body of men acting with- 
out a commission from the people.” 
Speaking of a growing “ impatience of 
the restraints of law,” he pointed to the 
dynamite murders in Colorado, and to 
the deportation of suspected persons 
there, saying that in both cases “ the 
reign of law” had given way to “ the 
reign of force.” The perpetrators of 
the dynamite outrage ought, after due 
trial and conviction, to suffer the most 
rigorous punishment known to the 
law: 

“Constitutional guaranties are violated 
whenever any citizen is denied the right to 
labor, to acquire and to enjoy property, or to 
reside where his interests or inclination may 
determine; and the fulfilment of the assur- 
ance to rebuke and punish.all denials of these 
rights, whether brought about by individuals 
or by Government agencies, should be enforced 
by every official and supported by every citizen.” 


Having explained the difference be- 
tween constitutionalism and imperial- 
ism, he turned to the present tariff law, 
“unjust in its operation, excessive in 
many of its rates, and so framed in par- 
ticular instances as to exact inordinate 
profits from the people.” He assumed 
that the Republican party would grati- 
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fy those who oppose any change what- 
ever, or, at least, would not undertake 
“a revision of the tariff downward.” 
He frankly conceded, however, that 
even if his party should be successful 
in November, “ we cannot hope to se- 
cure a majority in the Senate during 
the next four years, and hence we shall 
be unable to secure any modification in 
the tariff save that to which the Re- 
publican majority in the Senate may 
consent.” But his party was in favor 
of “a reasonable reduction of the tar- 
iff,’ which was “ demanded by the best 
interests of both manufacturer and 
consumer: ” 

“The combinations, popularly called Trusts, 
which aim to secure a monopoly of trade in 
the necessaries of life as well as in those things 
that are employed upon the farm, in the fac- 
tory and in many other fields of industry, have 
been encouraged and stimulated by excessive 
tariff duties. These operate to furnish a sub- 
stantial market in the necessities of eighty mil- 
lions of people, by practically excluding com- 
petition. With so large a market and highly 


remunerative prices continuing long after the 
line of possible competition would naturally be 


reached, the temptation of all engaged in the 
same business to combine so as to prevent com- 
petition at home and a resulting reduction of 
prices has proved irresistible in a number of 
cases. All men must agree that the net result 
of enacting laws that foster such inequitable 
conditions is most unfortunate for the people 
as a whole, and it would seem as if all ought 
to agree that the effective remedy would be to 
appropriately modify the offending law.” 


The growth of monopoly could not be 
laid: at the doors of the courts, whose 
decisions warranted “ the assertion that 
the common law, as developed, affords 
a complete legal remedy against mo- 
nopolies.” The multiplication of mo- 
nopolies was due to “the failure of offi- 
cials. charged with the duty of enforc- 
ing the law, to take the necessary pro- 
cedure to procure the judgments of the 
courts, coupled with the fact that State 
Legislatures, as well as Congress, have 
by legislation encouraged their propa- 
gation: ” 

“What is needed—-in addition to the pas- 
sage of a statute revising the tariff duties to a 
reasonab!e basis—is not so much other and 
different laws, as officials having both the dis- 
position and the courage to enforce existing 
law. While this is my view of the scope of 
the common law, if it should be made to appear 
that it is a mistaken one, then I favor such 
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further legislation within constitutional limita- 
tions as will give the people a just and full 
measure of protection.” 


He found it “ difficult to understand ” 
how any American citizen, “ much less 
a descendant of Revolutionary stock,” 
could “ tolerate the thought of perma- 
nently denying the right of self-govern- 
ment to the Filipinos: ” 

“The accident of war brought the Philip- 
pines into our possession and we are not at 
liberty to disregard the responsibility which 
thus came to us, but that responsibility will be 
best subserved by preparing the islanders as 
rapidly as possible for self-government and giv- 
ing them the assurances that it will come as 
soon as they are reasonably prepared for it.” 


He denied that the United States had 
only recently become a world power; 
it had become such a power more than 
a century ago, and was made such a 
power by the liberty, advancement and 
prosperity of its citizens, not by any 
career of conquest. We were not a 
military people, but we loved peace. 
Such a military armament should be 
maintained as might be necessary for 
the security of the country and the pro- 
tection of the rights of its citizens at 
home and abroad. “Any other course 
would be not only false economy, but 
pusillanimous: ” 

“T protest, however, against the feeling, now 
far too prevalent, that by reason of the com- 
manding position we have assumed in the 
world, we must take part in the disputes and 
broils of foreign countries; and that because 
we have grown great we should intervene in 
every important question that arises in other 
parts of the world. I also protest against the 
erection of any such military establishment as 
would be required to maintain the country in 
that attitude. We should confine our interna- 
tional activities solely to matters in which the 
rights of the country or of our citizens are 
directly involved. - That is not a situation of 
isolation but of independence.” 


Our Government, he remarked, “ was 
not created for a career of political 
or civilizing evangelization in foreign 
countries or among alien races.” In 
conclusion he announced his determi- 
nation to rétire to private life at the 
end of his term, if he should be elected. 
A renomination he should not accept. 
With him the controlling reason for 
such a decision was that “no incum- 
bent of that office should ever be placed 
in a situation of possible temptation to 
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consider what the effect of action taken 
by him in an administrative matter of 
great importance might have upon his 
political fortunes.” 


The President wrote to 
Attorney-General Moody 
on the oth inst. concern- 
ing rumors, which he had heard, “ of 
efforts to have District-Attorneys and 
Marshals in Alabama change deputies 
under them for political reasons.” A 
movement for the removal of a Demo- 
cratic Deputy-Marshal is said to have 
suggested the letter, in which Mr. 
Roosevelt said : 


“Of all offices of the Government, those of 
the Department of Justice should be kept free 
from any suspicion of improper action on par- 
tisan or factional grounds. Please direct the 
District-Attorneys and the Marshals in ques- 
tion that they are to retain and appoint their 
subordinates, whose duties are purely non-par- 
tisan and non-political, on grounds of fitness 
only and without regard to other considera- 
tions. I am particularly anxious that the Fed- 
eral court in a State like Alabama should win 
regard and respect of the people by an exhibi- 
tion of scrupulous non-partisanship, so that 
there shall be gradually a growth, even tho a 
slow growth, in the knowledge that the Federal 
courts and the representatives of the Federal 
Department of Justice insist on meting out 
even-handed justice to all. No politician has a 
right to dictate in any manner to any of these 
officials.” 


Politics in the 
Civil Service 


A copy of the letter was sent to each of 
the officers in question—Owing to a 
report from the Civil Service Commis- 
sion that the spirit of the civil service 
rules has been violated in the Phila- 
delphia Post Office, where political dis- 
crimination has been exercised in mak- 
ing appointments from the eligible reg- 
ister, the President, at the suggestion 
of the Commission, has sent a reprimand 
to Postmaster McMichael. 


a 


President Roose- 
velt was asked 
some weeks ago to 
commute to imprisonment for life the 
sentence of death imposed upon John W. 
Burley, a negro of Washington, for 
criminal assault upon a little girl less than 
five years old. An investigation having 
been made by Attorney-General Moody, 
Mr. Roosevelt has denied the application 


Certain and Swift 
Punishment Required 
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and directed that the sentence be carried 
into effect on the 26th inst., the date al- 
ready fixed. His decision is accom- 
panied by a statement of considerable 
length. “The man,” says Mr. Roose- 
velt, “ committed the most hideous crime 
known to our laws, and twice before he 
has committed crimes of a similar, tho less 
horrible, character.” Allegations that 
Burley is not of sound mind do not, he 
thinks, deserve consideration. They were 
made after his trial and conviction: 

“Nobody would pretend that there has ever 
been any such degree of mental unsoundness 
shown as would make people even consider 
sending him to an asylum if he had not com- 
mitted this crime. Under such circumstances 
he should certainly be esteemed sane enough 
to suffer the penalty for his monstrous deed. 

“T have scant sympathy with the plea of in- 
sanity advanced to save a man from the conse- 
quences of crime, when, unless that crime had 
been committed, it would have been impossible 
to persuade any responsible authority to com- 
mit him to an asylum as insane. Among the 
most dangerous criminals, and especially among 
those prone to commit this particular kind of 
offense, there are plenty of a temper so fiendish 
or so brutal as to be incompatible with any 
other than a brutish order of intelligence; but 
these men are nevertheless responsible for their 
acts, and nothing more tends to encourage 
crime among such men than the belief that - 
through the plea of insanity or any other 
method it is possible for them to escape paying 
the just penalty of their crimes. ° 

“The crime in question is one to the exist- 
ence of which we largely owe the existence of 
that spirit of lawlessness which takes form in 
lynching. It is a crime so revolting that the 
criminal is not entitled to one particle of sym- 
pathy from any human being. It is essential 
that the punishment for it should be not only 
as cértain, but as swift as possible. The jury in 
this case did their duty by recommending the 
infliction of the death penalty. 

“Tt is to be regretted that we do not have 
special provision for more summary dealing 
with this type of cases. The more we do what 
in us lies to secure certain and swift justice in 
dealing with these cases. the more effectively 
do we work against the growth of that lynch- 
ing spirit which is so full of evil omen for this 
people, because it seeks to avenge one infamous 
crime by the commission of another of equal 
infamy.” 

& 
After long delay the 
union employees of 
the beef companies 
in New York, 3,500 in number, were or- 
dered, on the roth, to join the strikers, 


The Beef Workers’ 
Strike 
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and substantially all of them obeyed, ad- 
mitting that they had no grievance, but 
asserting that the companies were ship- 
ping live stock from Chicago eastward 
to be slaughtered in New York by union 
men. The stationary engineers and fire- 
men went out in sympathy, but their 
places were soon filled. Rioting in the 
streets near the New York packing 
houses kept the police busy, the strikers 
attempting by violence to prevent the de- 
livery of beef in wagons. One police- 
man was wounded three times. Non- 
union men were pursued and beaten; a 
group of negroes defended themselves 
successfully by using their razors upon 
union assailants. There was a large 
supply of beef on hand, and the com- 
panies were doing about half their usual 
amount of work. At the end of the week 
there was evidence that needy strikers 
from Chicago were coming to New York 
and taking the places of union men there ; 
it was asserted also that New York strik- 
ers were accepting employment at Chi- 
cago. In that city attempts were made, 
with the aid of Mayor Harrison, to settle 
the controversy, but the packers insisted 
that they had already won a victory. In 
South Omaha, on the 13th, the sheriff 
was unable to defend non-union men 
against a mob of 3,000 persons. He 
called for 500 more een. 


The striking and locked- 
out workmen of the build- 
ing trades in New York, 
about 25,000 in number, have repudiated, 
by resolutions adopted by their unions, 
the arbitration agreement made a year 
ago, declaring that it is no longer of bind- 
ing force because the employers have vio- 
lated it. On the other hand, they were 
locked out because of several strikes, all 
of which, the employers assert, were in 
distinct violation of the agreement. It is 
stated by the President of the Employ- 
ers’ Association that there is “little 
chance for graft” under this arbitration 
compact, and that, in his opinion, the 
strike movement must be part of a scheme 
“to revive the old graft system.” The 
strike in the subway appears to have been 
a violation of an agreement more than 
three years old between the chief con- 
tractor and the Central Federated Union. 
On Saturday the Eniployers’ Association 


Other Labor 
Controversies 


by unanimous vote gave notice to the 
unions on strike (7 out of the 31 who 
signed the agreement last year) that 
their places would be filled by such work- 
men as could be obtained if they should 
not return to work on or before the 22d. 
This points to “the open shop,” but the 
employers prefer to do business with the 
unions. Leaders of the locked-out work- 
men have brought suit against the Em- 
ployers’ Association, alleging that it ex- 
ists in violation of the Anti-Trust. law, 
and seeking, they say, to ascertain wheth- 
er the arbitration agreement can be en- 
forced by the courts.—The strike of the 
40,000 garment workers in New York 
has been declared off. Only 5,000 strik- 
ers were still out. This is a victory for 
“the open shop.”—In Washington, the 
strike of the bricklayers against the em- 
ployment of a negro non-union man on a 
Government building has been declared 
off ; but the places of nearly all the strik- 
ers had been filled, under the Civil Serv- 
ice rules—The Macbeth-Evans , Glass 
Company, the largest concern in the man- 
ufacture of lamp chimneys, employing 
4,000 men, has given notice that hereafter 
it will have an “ open shop,” owing to the 
exactions of the unions, which, it as- 
serts, have caused the loss of much of its 
export trade.—In Connecticut, the high- 
est court has sustained the decision under 
which nine officers or prominent mem- 
bers of the Teamsters’ Union in New 
Haven must go to jail for three months 
and pay $1,000 costs as punishment for 
conspiracy and intimidation in connec- 
tion with a strike last year—Owing to a 
sympathetic strike ordered to enforce a 
claim of 75 cents, all the union men em- 
ployed by the builders in Hartford have 
been locked out. One Butler, a mason, 
was discharged for lack of work, and he 
was told to go to the office for his pay. 
He asked that it be brought to him. His 
employer consented to bring it, but when, 
after a little delay, he returned with it, 
Butler demanded 75 cents for the time 
that had-elapsed since his discharge. In 
support of this demand the strike was or- 
dered. The builders are inclined to 
stand for “ the open shop.”—Vice-Chan- 
cellor Pitney, of New Jersey, in Chancery 
Chambers last week, where a labor case 
was pending, said: “ The country should 
declare ‘ open shop’ in all trades. Politi- 
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cal economy will not allow any other 
course. The unions are making a mis- 
take.’—A strike on the New Haven 
street railways has been averted by a 
compromise, the company granting a 
slight increase of pay in response to the 
union’s demand. 

& 

Measured by loss of 
life, the railroad ac- 
cident in Colorado 
on the night of the 7th was the most 
disastrous that has occurred in the 
United States. The World’s Fair 
Flyer, a fast train on the Denver & Rio 
Grande Road, left Denver at 5 P.M. 
Three hours later, while the train was 
crossing a wooden bridge that spanned 
Dry Creek, an arroyo through which 
ordinarily a small brook flows to the 
neighboring Fountain River, the bridge 
gave way, and the locomotive. the bag- 
gage car, the smoking car and a chair 
car fell into a raging torrent 35 feet 
deep. Very heavy rain in the hills had 
suddenly filled the arroyo with a whirl- 
ing flood that rose above the bridge 
and moved with such force that the 
passenger coaches were carried a quar- 
ter of a mile, turned upside down and 
half buried in the sand. Only three of 
the occupants of these coaches escaped 
death. At last accounts 74 bodies had 
been found—two of them 8 miles and 
one even 22 miles, from the broken 
bridge—and 28 persons were still miss- 
ing. It is believed that a number of 
bodies are hidden by the shifting sand 
or were buried under the caving banks 
of the arroyo, and may never be recov- 
ered. The scene of the accident is near 
Eden and about 7 miles north of 
Pueblo, where 65 of the dead had their 
homes. It is said that a train that 
passed only a few minutes before this 
one had been flagged at Eden and 
warned there that the bridge was in a 
dangerous condition. On the follow- 
ing morning only a tiny stream couid 
be seen in the —_s Dry Creek. 


Railway Disaster 
in Colorado 


General Rafael Reyes 
assumed the office of 
President of Colombia 
on the 8th inst. Dispatches from Bo- 
gota, saying that complete calm pre- 
vailed there on that date, dispose of 
the rumors, circulated a few days ear- 


Countries South 
of Us 
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lier, to the effect that the American 
Legation had been attacked by a mob 
and that troops had been called out to 
protect Mr. Snyder, the Chargé d’Af- 
faires. Dispatches from Panama say 
that congratulatory messages have 
been exchanged between President 
Reyes and President Amador, and that 
an establishment of diplomatic rela- 
tions between Colombia and her lost 
province is expected.—The Venezuelan 
Chargé at Washington has received 
messages from the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs at Caracas asserting that the 
asphalt properties of the New York & 
Bermudez Company were seized in 
conformity with law by the Govern- 
ment, which had “ requested a compe- 
tent court” to declare the concession 
forfeited “because of non-fulfilment 
of obligations” which required the 
company to construct certain public 
works.—A revolution has broken out 
in Paraguay, and a small armed vessel 
which ascended the Parana River to 
meet the revolutionists has been cap- 
tured by them. The acting Minister of 
War, who was on the Government’s 
boat, attempted to escape by swim- 
ming to the shore, but he was caught. 
Several towns have been seized by the 
insurgents. It is expected that Presi- 
dent Ezcurra’s government will be over- 
thrown.—The_ revolutionists in Uru- 
guay are becoming more active, and 
a serious defeat of the Government 
forces was reported last week.—At the 
capital of Nicaragua the British Min- 
ister is pressing the claims of the tur- 
tle fishermen of Jamaica, whose schoon- 
ers were seized by the Nicaraguan 
Government, and a British war ship is 
lying near Bluefields. It is reported 
that Nicaragua will invoke the good 
offices of our aalanie asi 


American diplomacy, 
backed by a naval demon- 
stration, has at last se- 


Turkey Makes 
Concessions 


cured from the Sultan the promise that 
the American schools in Turkey shall 
have the same rights and privileges as 


those of the most favored nation. There 
are about 300 American schools, hospitals 
and charitable institutions in Turkey, and 
these have been the object of much un- 
just treatment, discrimination and extor- 
tion by the Turkish officials for many 
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years. In 1901, by the agreement: of 
Mystilene, France secured for the gradu- 
ates of the French Medical School at 
Beiriit the right to practice medicine in 
Turkey, but the Protestant Medical Col- 
lege, holding its charter from the State 
of New York, has been debarred from 
this privilege. In February, 1903, the 
President ordered Minister Leishman to 
seek an audience with the Sultan to se- 
cure remedy for these abuses, but it was 
not until April that an audience was ob- 
tained, and this resulted in nothing. A 
second audience was obtained with great 
difficulty on July 29th, 1904, and a re- 
sponse was promised August 2d. After 
waiting in vain for this a week longer 
the Mediterranean squadron, then at 
Villefranche, near Nice, was ordered to 
Smyrna to receive the American Minister 
in case negotiations should have been 
fruitless by the time the squadron arrived. 
The American squadron, under Rear- 
Admiral Jewell, consisting of the “ Olym- 
pia,” the “ Baltimore” and the “ Cleve- 
land” reached Smyrna August 12th, and 
immediately the required concessions 
were granted by the Porte. The squad- 
ron has been ordered to return, and to 
join the rest of the European fleet at Gib- 
raltar. 
& 

On the day when the 
battle ship “ Czare- 
vitch” took refuge 
from the victorious Japanese fleet in a 
German port the birth of a Czarevitch 
was announced from the Alexandra Villa 
at Peterhof. The Czarina, whose four 
daughters had been such a disappoint- 
ment to the Czar and the Russian people, 
on the afternoon of August 12th gave 
birth to a boy, weighing eleven pounds, 
sound and healthy. He is named Alexis 
Nikolaievitch and, if he reigns, will be 
Alexis II. The first Alexis was the sec- 
ond of the Romanoff dynasty, reigning 
from 1645 to 1676. The birth of this 
heir to the throne is received with great 
rejoicing by the Russian people and is 
regarded as due to the special interces- 
sion of the new St. Seraphim. A special 
petition for a male child to the Czar has 
long been included in the orthodox lit- 
urgy, and the holy Father John of 
Cronstadt has been at Peterhof recently, 
praying that his own prediction, that the 
Czarina would have seven daughters be- 


An Heir to the 
Russian Throne 
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fore a son was born, might not be ful- 
filled. Immediately after the birth a Te 
Deum was held in the Kazan Cathedral, 
attended by all the court, and the baby 
was made honorary colonel of the Fin- 
land Guards. Elaborate preparations are 
being made for the christening ceremony 
to take place August 2oth. It is reported 
that half the prisoners in Russia will be 
released in honor of the event. The dan- 
ger of the accession to the Russian throne 
of the sickly Grand Duke Michael, and 
of Boris and Cyril, the dissipated sons 
of the Grand Duke Vladimir, is now 
diminished. 
ed 
The Flight of When the Japanese bat- 
en Shan teries approached so 
near to the harbor of 
Port Arthur that their shells struck the 
decks of the Russian vessels by verti- 
cal fire it was resolved to make a dash 
for liberty and join if possible the 
Vladivostok fleet. Accordingly, at 
dawn of August Ioth the Russian fleet, 
consisting of six battle ships, four 
cruisers and eight torpedo boats and 
destroyers. emerged from the harbor, 
They were met by the Japanese fleet, 
composed, according to the Russian 
report, of three detachments; the first 
of six battle ships and two cruisers, the 
second of four cruisers and the third 
of five cruisers and a battle ship, to- 
gether with some 30 torpedo boats. At 
I P.M., after forty minutes’ fighting, 
the Russian fleet made its way through 
the Japanese line, in spite of the float- 
ing mines with which the torpedo boats 
strewed its path, and headed toward 
Wei-Hai-Wei. The Japanese pursued 
and overtook the fleet about 5 o’clock. 
The firing continued at a range of not 
less than 3,800 yards until dark, when 
the Russian fleet was scattered and dis- 
abled, part of the vessels returning to 
Port Arthur and the others taking 
refuge in neutral ports. Five of the 
battle ships and one of the cruisers, the 
“ Diana,” returned to the port they had 
left. The flagship “ Czarevitch” was 
the center of attack during the after- 
noon and suffered severely. A torpedo 
broke her rudder shaft, and a shell, 
bursting on the bridge, killed Admiral 
Wittsoeft and several other officers; 
altogether there were 210 lives lost on 
the ship. Rear-Admiral Ouktomsky 
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assumed command of the squadron. 
The “Czarevitch” reached Tsing- 
Chau (Tsingtau) at the entrance of 
the German bay of Kiao-Chau. It was 
too badly damaged to be repaired quick- 
ly so the flag has been lowered, and it will 
remain disarmed in the harbor. The 
cruiser “ Novik” and torpedo boat 
‘“ Bezshumi ” also sought shelter in the 
same port. Both vessels sailed within 
twenty-four hours, as required by the 
neutrality laws, after having obtained 
coal from British steamships in the 
harbor. The “ Novik” was last seen 
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wounded. She was put into the dry 
dock for repairs. Both vessels were 
notified by the Taotai, or Chinese Gov- 
ernor, to leave within forty-eight hours 
or be disarmed during the war. Neither 
alternative has yet been taken. The 
Russian commander claims the right 
to remain to effect the repairs neces- 
sary to make the vessel seaworthy. 
The Russian torpedo boat destroyer 
“ Ryeshitelmi ” took refuge in the har- 
bor of Che-Foo, just west of Wei-Hai- 
Wei. but during the night two Japan- 
ese destroyers, the “Asashio ” and the 
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Map Showing the Scene of the Two Naval 


going south, between Shanghai and 


Nagasaki. The German battle ships 
“Furst Bismarck” and “ Hansa” 
cleared for action and barred the port 
to the Japanese fleet waiting outside. 
The Russian cruiser “ Askold ” and de- 
stroyer “ Grozovoi ” did not succeed in 
reaching Kiao-Chau before the Japan- 
ese, so they proceeded to Shanghai, 
where they arrived at 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of the 13th. The “ Askold ” 
had two of her stacks destroyed, and 
two holes in her hull, one below and 
one above the water line; altogether 
there were 200 holes in her. Fifteen 
of the crew were killed and fifty 


Engagements 


“ Kasumi,” entered the harbor and cap- 
tured her and towed her out. The Rus- 
sian captain and twenty of his crew of 
fifty-one jumped overboard and were 
rescued by boats from ‘the Chinese 
cruiser “ Hai-Yung.” The commander 
of the “ Hai-Yung ” protested against 
this violation of Chinese neutrality, and 
Russia has appealed to the Powers 
through France. The Russian captain 
struck the Japanese officer sent aboard 
his ship and threw him overboard, at 
the same time giving orders to blow 
up the ship. This action is held by the 
Japanese to be sufficient justification 
for their seizure of the destroyer. ‘Two 
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of the Russian torpedo boats went 
ashore near Wei-Hai-Wei.—The Rus- 
sian squadron from Vladivostok at- 
tempted to pass through the Korean 
Strait to effect a junction with the Port 
Arthur fleet, but was met by Vice-Ad- 
miral Kamimura north of Tsushima, and 
defeated in an engagement lasting five 
hours. The Russian cruiser “ Rurik ” 
was sunk and the other two cruisers, 
the “ Rossia” and the “ Gromoboi,” 
were badly damaged, but escaped to- 
ward Vladivostok. This double vic- 
tory leaves the Russian fleet much in- 
ferior to the Japanese, and practically 
puts an end to the Russian sea power 
in the Far East. There are five battle 
ship in Port Arthur, the “ Sevastopol,” 
the “ Peresviet,” the “ Poltava,” the 
“ Pobieda” and the “ Retvizan,” and 
one cruiser, the “ Diana,” possibly also 
the “ Pallada,” whose whereabouts has 
not been reported since the fight. How 
badly damaged these are and whether 
they can be repaired under the guns of 
the Japanese is not known. If the Bal- 
tic fleet should sail now, as was ex- 
pected, it would probably find no fleet 
to join and no harbor to enter by the 
time it reached the Pacific. The Japanese 
are in possession of the hills only two 
miles north of the fortifications of Port 
Arthur, which is being bombarded from 
sea and land. 
st 

The extension of French in- 
fluence in Morocco is not an 
easy task. A large proportion of the 
members of the Chamber of Deputies 
which constitute the bloc or solid ma- 
jority supporting the administration of 
M. Combes is opposed to any form of 
foreign aggression, even that which goes 
by the mild designation of “the pacific 
penetration of Morocco.” It is pointed 
out by the opponents of the policy that it 
must sooner or later result in the use of 
force, for no instance is recorded in his- 
tory where a people has voluntarily sub- 
mitted to such control as the French seek 
to exert over Morocco. The Sultan and 
many of the semi-Europeanized officials 
probably will facilitate as much as they 
can the French aspirations, but the Sul- 
tan does not appear to be a man of much 
force or wisdom, and he has already lost 
the sympathy and respect of a large part 
of his subjects by his adoption of for- 


Morocco 


eign customs and disregard of Moham- 
medan law. The foreign population at 
first welcomed the idea of French dom- 
ination, for the reason that it would put 
an end to the brigandage and disorder 
which has prevented the commercial de- 
velopment of the country, but it is ad- 
mitted by the Paris papers that the sym- 
pathy of the foreign residents has mark- 
edly cooled since it became apparent that 
no active and energetic measures were 
immediately to be undertaken. A band 
of 80 brigands under the leadership of 
Ouled Bu Oukasha recently planned a 
kidnapping raid in the neighborhood of 
Tangier to capture Walter B. Harris, the 
correspondent of the London Times and 
the author of a recent article in THE IN- 
DEPENDENT on the Morocco situation. 
The members of the band claimed that 
Raisuli failed to share with them the ran- 
som he extorted from the Government 
in the Perdicaris affair, and they pro- 
posed to obtain by the capture of Mr. 
Harris a ransom of $70,000, and the dis- 
missal of the French controllers of cus- 
toms, lately appointed. A hundred soldiers, 
sent to guard the house, prevented the 
consummation of the scheme. The Sul- 
tan showed his spiteful and petty spirit in 
resenting the reception given to his for- 
mer Minister of War, El Menebhi, at 
Tangier, on his return from his pilgrim- 
age to Mecca. A letter was sent from the 
Sultan to Mohammed el Torres, attack- 
ing him in abusive language for allowing 
a small guard of soldiers to meet El 
Menebhi. The officials at Alcazar and at 
Fez have by order of the Sultan seized 
all the houses, caravansaries, estates and 
other property belonging to El Menebhi. 
It is possible that the European Govern- 
ments may protest against this unjust 
treatment of a distinguished man who has 
been so cordially received at their court, 
and has been decorated with so many of 
their orders. The crews of the French 
war ships at Tangier were fired upon re- 
cently when they were getting their wa- 
ter supplies from the wells on the beach. 
The Moorish troops, who were guilty of 
the attack, were punished. The Secre- 
tary of El Menebhi, Hamed Jaiya, who 
was arrested and imprisoned, and whose 
goods were confiscated by orders of the 
Sultan, is a British subject, and the Brit- 
ish cruiser “ Minerva” has gone to Tan- 
gier to give him protection. 
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The Mischief of the German Officer 


BY POULTNEY BIGELOW 


N my way to Munich from Morocco 

I bought at the first Austrian rail- 

way station in the Brenner Pass 

a little book called “ A us Einer Kleinen 
Garnison,” and the chatty guardian of 
the stall informed me that this was the 
one hundred and thirtieth thousand—that 
it had been forbidden in Germany and 
that the author was building himself a 
villa near Berlin out of the proceeds. 
Any book that has gone through 130 
editions is worth a study—in spots, so to 
speak. This book I had, of course, heard 
about on its first appearance, because its 
author, Lieutenant von der Kyrburg, had 
been sent to prison for six months. Many 
friends asked me if I had read it, to which 
I was always happy to answer No, for I 
had assumed that it was merely a sensa- 
tional thing devoid of historical interest. 

On this railway ride I read it carefully 
from cover to cover and with sustained 
interest, for it is a human document of 
importance, at least to-day. 

In parenthesis let us note that in Ger- 
many a popular novelist thinks he has 
achieved immense success when his sale 
reaches 50,000. 

The author of this book is a Prussian 

officer who has simply gone upon the wit- 
ness stand and related in artless, but very 
frank, language a series of episodes in his 
military career at a garrison town whose 
name is not mentioned, but which I sus- 
pect of being between Cologne and the 
French frontier. 
‘ The work is more important historic- 
ally than “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” because 
while Mrs. Stowe’s memorable book ad- 
dressed itself only to those who were ig- 
norant of the American slave States and 
who were “abolitionists” on principle, 
the work of “Lieutenant Bilse” ad- 
dresses itself to a public thoroughly con- 
versant with every detail which he dis- 
cusses. Indeed, no one but a German 
who has felt the influence of military 
caste can appreciate the testimony here 
offered. 

Mrs. Stowe, moreover, made her ap- 
peal to the emotional side of our North- 


ern States at a time when popular feeling 
against slavery in the abstract had be- 
come almost a fanatical part of New 
England theology. Mrs. Stowe was, 
moreover, an eloquent writer—a literary 
artist of considerable power. 

The German officer has no more charm 
of recital than a log-book or a regimental 
blotter. We search his pages in vain for 
a single rhetorical effort; it is a very 
plain string of loosely woven incidents 
which he has written with the intention 
of letting his countrymen know what was 
possible in a regiment situated as his was. 

It is of comparatively trifling impor- 
tance whether an officer more or less gets 
drunk at mess, whether he drives his 


‘servant to desertion or suicide through 


brutal treatment, or whether he forges a 
signature and runs away with the wife of 
his brother officer. All these things are 
possible anywhere and we accept them as 
the incidents of every highly organized 
society. 

The German officer demands and re- 
ceives a superior social position through- 
out Germany because, like the traditional 
priest, he is presumed to be clothed with 
attributes denied to mere mortals like you 
and me. 

The plain man has to be balloted for 
when he desires to enter a club—not so 
the German officer; such a proceeding 
would imply that there could be a pos- 
sible question as to his eligibility for any 
circle which he might desire to honor 
with his company. In the German col- 
ony of Kiao-chau, in China, I found that 
no general club was possible for this sim- 
ple reason. 

The author of the “ Little Garrison ” 
was sent to jail, not because the book 
was a wicked invention, but because it 
was horribly truthful and terribly ear- 
nest. We have herein pictured a colonel, 
a major and some junior officers of a 
cavalry regiment, who frequently get 
drunk together at the mess, even when 
ladies are there as guests. Most-of the 
officers appear to have seduced the wives 
of their brother officers. Most of them 
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are in debt, some of them stoop to dis- 
honest means for getting their debts paid. 
One mortgages all he has, then issues 
promissory notes which a brother officer 
indorses, then he fraudulently sells his 
already hypothecated furniture to a Jew 
and decamps with the wife of a brother 
officer—finally shooting the woman and 
himself in a London lodging. 

There is a somewhat painful sameness 
in the various characters ; on laying down 
the book I find that I have but a com- 
posite picture, for they are little more 
than names, differing one from the other 
only in the grades from lieutenant to 
colonel. 

The book gives an interesting picture 
of household customs, the more interest- 
ing as the book was obviously intended 
for home consumption only. No doubt 
the author was immensely amazed to find 
that this ill-written little tract ‘should 
have been published in nearly every 
known tongue within a few weeks of its 
first appearance. 

One character is a sergeant-major, 
who, in his cups, tells a brother non-com. 
how he makes money by accepting bribes 
and falsifying accounts. These two have 
a trifling altercation in the stables over 
the feeding of a horse; the superior non- 
com. reports the other for disobdience, 
with the result that this man, who has 
served nine years with a stainless record, 
is locked up for two months and then 
dismissed from the service. The sergeant- 
major was drunk when he had the alter- 
cation, but the word of the superior was 
taken as against the inferior, and the fu- 
ture of a promising soldier was blighted. 

No wonder, then, that, as we later 
hear, this young man went over to the 
Socialists, became a leader and one night 
waylaid the sergeant-major who caused 
his disgrace and thrashed him thor- 
oughly. 

Then comes a little side light on the 
point of “ honor ” even among non-coms. 

The sergeant-major was disgracedin the 
eyes of the regiment because he had been 
treated ignominiously by a “ civilian.” 
He had tried to lie out of this condition 
of “dishonor” by pretending that he 
had severely wounded his assailant and 
put him to flight ; but in Germany, where 
no child can cut its finger without official 
cognizance, the fact that no one was 
brought to hospital in wounded condi- 


tion remained as satisfactory evidence 
that the sergeant-major had been worsted 
by a civilian, had not defended himself 
according to the code of honor, and was, 
therefore, no longer fit for honorable so- 
ciety. 

In the same manner a major whose 
wife had run away from him because of 
his brutality challenged a brother officer 
who had been seen with said wife 
under compromising circumstances. The 
major was shot by the seducer, and all 
for the sake of a woman who had no 
honor to start with and who in the fol- 
lowing chapter became a demi-mondaine 
in Berlin. 

Then we have the sickening picture of 
an officer habitually calling his servants 
foul names and striking them in the face 
with fist or sword or anything that hap- 
pens to come handy. We find perjury, 
cheating, coarseness at every turn—and 
we marvel at the enormous sale. 

In Germany every man of full years 
has served in the army and every woman 
is familiar with its social side. 

The life of the army is the life of a 
caste. Its scandals are hushed up in a 
manner that would not be possible in Eng- 
land or America. The brtuality between 
officers and men rarely gets to the light. 
The official and courtly press understand 
that matters within the military circle 
must be treated with peculiar considera- 
tion; and, consequently, it is only when 
a Socialist is on his feet in the Reichstag 
that we occasionally find the truth ven- 
tilated regarding a section of German 
society which has been referred to on 
very high authority as “the noblest of 
the noble.” 

Personally, I have seen German sol- 
diers struck in the face by officers ; I have 
heard soldiers called vile names, such as 
“ Schweinhund,” “ Rindsvieh,” “ Ka- 
meel,” etc. I have also known officers to 
act dishonorably. But the majority have 
impressed me as hard-working, intelli- 
gent, active, ambitious and humane men, 
comparing favorably with officers of any 
other army. 

To be sure, my observations have been 
mainly among the officers of crack regi- 
ments, and my testimony is but that of a 
casual traveler. , 

It is more important to gather the 
opinion of the hundreds of thousands of 
Germans who have served in the ranks 
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and who to-day recognize in this “ Story 
of a Little Garrison” something of their 
own experience. Soldiers tell me of cor- 
responding treatment in their own regi- 
ments; officers even admit that the book 
has much truth. For many years we 
have been struck by the number of sui- 
cides in the German army. No life should 
be so healthy in peace time as that of the 
German soldier, and a suicide under such 
conditions needs the fullest explanation 
at the hands of the authorities. There 
have been latterly an unusually large 
number of scandals, well authenticated, 
of officers and non-commissioned officers 
treating their men so brutally as perima- 
nently to break down their health. 

In a country like England or America 
each case would be thoroughly ventilated, 
but in Germany the secrets of the bar- 
rack-yard are more carefully guarded. 

What we do know is that while the 
whole population has to pass through the 
army, the ranks of Socialism are being 
constantly recruited and that the mill of 
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discontent is kept turning by an inter- 
minable stream of military grievances 
supplied by those who complete their 
term with the colors. 

“Lieutenant Bilse” has said nothing 
new, but his book is, nevertheless, already 
a classic in Germany, a gospel of the dis- 
contented. Abuses there have always 
been within the limits of the German 
army. Many Germans knew of them, 
but all patriotic Germans cheerfully con- 
doned them because they believed them 
to be very rare. The great majority of 
Germans, notably those who had served 
through the Franco-German War, had a 
loyal belief that the German officers as a 
body. were the incorporation of manly 
virtues and chivalrous honor. The dis- 
position to question this is a matter of 


‘very recent growth. The historical im- 


portance of the Bilse book is that its ap- 
pearance marks a moment in Germany 
when the people commence to doubt the 
divinity of their military caste. 

Monicu, GERMANY. 


The Labor Situation in Colorado 


BY THE REV. CHARLES M. SHELDON 


HE first thing that strikes the visitor 
to Cripple Creek, Col., is the fact 
that there is not a tree visible in 

the whole place as one looks down upon 
its checkerboard of little houses from the 
range above. The second thing that im- 
mediately impresses a newcomer is the 
large number of one-story houses. The 
next distinct impression is related in 
some definite manner to the altitude, 
which is 9,500 feet. It is my conviction, 
shared by many others, that the altitude 
does have a direct bearing on the action 
of the people. This gives room for a 
dissertation on the relation of atmos- 
pheric pressure to ethics. 

Summed up in brief, Colorado’s labor 
troubles (all of which practically have 
arisen in the Cripple Creek district, a 
territory less than six miles square in ex- 
tent) are at present characterized by the 
following conditions: 


First—There is no grievance on the 
part of the miners as to wages; $3 a day 
is the minimum. At the cost of living in 
the district a careful, sober miner can 
lay up money, and many of them have 
large deposits in the banks. Miners as a 
class live well; many of them eat up, 
practically, all they earn. Hundreds of 
miners here and in the iron mines of 
Michigan spend their entire savings in 
food. In scores of one-story houses that 
do not rise above the dignity of “shacks” 
can be found at meal time on the table 
the most expensive cuts of meat or the 
highest priced fruits and vegetables. 

Second.—Practically every act ol 
physical violence recorded since the be- 
ginning of the trouble has been the act 
of union against non-union men. Scores 
of men have been beaten, threatened, and 
in several instances killed, and, by the 
testimony of men from all classes, the 
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aggressors have been in overwhelming 
majority the members of the Western 
Federation. 

Third.—The feeling against the West- 
ern Federation is shared by the business 
men, the churches, the average citizen 
and by large numbers of former members 
of the Federation. 

Fourth.—There are at present writing 
about 4,280 men at work in the mines. 
Of this number 2,300 were former mem- 
bers of the Federation and have signed 
the applications for work issued by the 
Cripple Creek District Mine Owners’ and 
Operators’ Association, which pledges 
all applicants to sever their connection 
with the Western Federation. Those 
who do not promise to separate wholly 
from all connection with the Federation 
cannot receive an employment card for 
work in the district. This action was 
never taken by the mine owners until the 
Federation, according to general feeling, 
made it necessary. There is room for 
discussion on this point as to its ultimate 
result, but there is no room for dispute 
over the fact of what is actually going on. 

Fifth—Out of the entire number of 
men arrested and examined by the Citi- 
zens’ Alliance less than 300 were de- 
ported as being dangerous to the safety 
of the district. Of this number the great 
majority were single men, and a major- 
ity of all were, on their own confession, 
saloon keepers, gamblers and men with- 
out moral standing in the community. 

Sixth.—Seventy-five or eighty-five per 
cent. of the members of the Western 
Federation, it is claimed, expressly dis- 
claimed any grievance and protested 
against declaring for the strike, but were 
led into it by headstrong and incom- 
petent leaders. 

Seventh.—Whatever the cause, the 
general feeling in the district is one of 
deep hostility to the Western Federation. 
Out of the 6,000 members of the Fed- 
eration over 2,300 have already re- 
nounced all connection with it, and ap- 
plicants besiege the office of the Asso- 
ciation daily. 


Eighth.—Practical evidence of the in- 
timidation- exerted by the union men is 
easy to get in Cripple Creek, Victor or 
Independence. One of the applicants for 
employment in the Association office 
showed me the deep scars on his face, 
marks of a brutal assault he had sus- 
tained from members of the Federation 
three years ago. They had beaten him 
into insensibility while he was working 
as a “scab” and so frightened him that 
he had joined the Federation and paid 
his dues until last Christmas, when he 
burned his card, and, fearing violence 
again, had moved out of the district. 
Many other miners confess to the secre- 
tary the same experience. 

Ninth.—There has been no attempt on 
the part of the mine owners to reduce 
wages at any time during the troubles. 
There is no complaint from the miners on 
this score. This fact would hardly need 
emphasis except for the absurd false- 
hoods current, creating artificial sym- 
pathy. 

Tenth.—The fact most distinct of all 
seems to be the fact of incompetent, un- 
wise, arrogant and unauthorized leader- 
ship in the Western Federation. With 
a man like John Mitchell in control such 
a serious succession of mistakes on the 
part of the Federation could not have 
occurred. It is the old story of labor 
becoming labor’s worst enemy on ac- 
count of bad leadership. 

EleventhAt the present moment 
unionism, so far as the Cripple Creek 
District is concerned, is impossible. The 
sentiment in the district is deeply hostile 
to the Federation. 

Twelfth.—I have made no attempt to 
discuss the action of the Citizens’ Al- 
liance that assumed control of the dis- 
trict, nor is this a defense of the State in 
its military occupation of the district. 
Those are matters which are open to dis- 
cussion as connected with the facts in 
the case. But their relation to the trag- 
edy -of the whole labor movement in 
Colorado does not and cannot change the 
facts themselves. 

Trinipap, Con, 
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General Impressions of the Fair 


BY MRS. L. H. HARRIS 


LL expositions look alike to us. 
They vary in architectural effects, 
in details, and in magnificence, but 

to the casual observer they are all com- 
posed of the same showy, shining sub- 
stances. This accounts for the fact that, 
altho the St. Louis Fair is the greatest 
and most expensive enterprise of the kind 
ever undertaken, it excites neither the 
interest nor the appreciation accorded to 
some famous expositions. Our capacity 
for wonder has been destroyed and our 
faculty of discrimination is not yet highly 
developed. Therefore, the average visitor 
is ready to declare that he has “ seen it 
all before.” He has not, of course, but 
the effect produced upon his mind is the 
same, because he saw pictures, statues, 
reaping machines and California pump- 
kins at every other exposition he has 
attended. 

That which really distinguishes the 
Fair is the fact that it is more nearly 


autochthonous in motive and character 
than any other exposition has ever been. 
It is a huge, handsome likeness of a 
young country. It represents on a 
grander scale than ever before the beau- 
ty, resources, strength, and awkward- 
ness of American adolescence. And it 
shows nearly all the imperfections of 
vigorous, unabashed youth; without a 
single evidence of senility, except per- 
haps a few beautifully vicious statues 
and paintings borrowed from the gal- 
leries of Europe. Everything, from 
anthropology to machinery, from agri- 
culture to art, indicates progress rather 
than maturity, experimental energy 
rather than the sedate conclusion of the 
whole matter. 

This is as it should be. Our period of 
gestation as a nation is not over; there 
are too many different kinds of men 
here, and a corresponding divergence in 
ideas and definitions. We are incomplete 
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Opening Ceremonies at the Louisiana Purchase Monument. Festival Hall and Cascade in the Distance 


in national consciousness, our powers of 
conception not fully developed, our en- 
ergies more or less distracted. And any- 
thing from a government to a fair that 
represents us must be adaptable, pro- 
gressive rather than finished or fixed. 
This brings us to the point of observa- 
tion between the power to conceive and 
the actual accomplishment,—a difference 
which marks with hopeful imperfections 
all that we undertake in this country. 
Just now the Fair is a colossal illustra- 
tion of this fact. The thing conceived 
was evidently greater than that which 
has been evolved. The impression of 
repose and perfection could scarcely have 
been secured even if sufficient time had 
been granted to finish every detail. For 
the incompleteness is really psychic, not 
merely a matter of unpaved streets, 
crowded exhibits and half finished build- 
ings. We have neither the age, patience 
nor sense of finality necessary for the fin- 
ishing of things. If every brick were 
laid and every exhibit in order, there 
would still remain evidences of the un- 
attained ideal. And, at last, the most 


significant impression of the Fair is its 
demonstration of American potentialities. 
The splendor of what has actually been 
achieved is lost in the suggestion of the 
superb development yet to come. Those 
people who complain of the immaturity 
and incompleteness of the Fair have sim- 
ply missed the cue to the whole perform- 
ance. Such an undertaking can never 
seem complete until the nation is full 
grown in consciousness and matured in 
the ability to execute. 

The Fair is strikingly American in an- 
other sense—its bigness. In this country 
the imagination is greatly affected by the 
idea of immense space and enormous 
resources ; and our ambition is to create 
something commensurate with this nat- 
ural environment. Thus the Exposition 
is spread out on purpose; the fact of 
having fifty more acres under cover than 
the Chicago Fair had is accounted as 
proof of its being a greater achievement. 
And this, of course, is but a further illus- 
tration of our youthful provincialism, of 
our indiscriminate energy and pride. 

It is difficult to determine whether 
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GENERAL IMPRESSIONS OF THE FAIR 


ideality .or. practicality. is the predomi- 
nant motive.of the Fair. At night, when 
the cheapness of material is hidden, and 
the design of the artists and architects 
floats upon the darkness like a celestial 
city, lined and starred with a million 
lights, the illusion of something trans- 
cendantly beautiful is so perfect one is 
convinced that ideality rules. But in the 
revealing light of day we cannot escape 
the impression that the heart-of the thing 
is practical, industrial and commercial. 
The point.is, material things and natural 
forces have been so developed as. to sur- 
pass the idealist’s:imagination, and he is 
amazed to discover in the Liberal Arts 
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visitor.on the Pike may find himself- 
anywhere from Creation’s dawn to its 
conclusion in “ The Hereafter.” He may ,, 
see one of the most famous engagements. 
of the Boer War, or he can be a tourist , 
among the snowy peaks of the Tyrolean .. 
Alps. The latter is said-to be a brewery 
enterprise, invented to supply a romantic 
and respectable background to a beer 
garden,—and this clever trickery is as 
near as we really come to the poetry and ° 
ideality of an elder day. The rest is an’. 
advertisement of electricity and modern 
architecture on the outside, and of steel- 
nerved modern progress within. 

In the first onward movement of-a 


great advance it is interesting to. ob- 
serve what things become traditional; 
and if we may draw conclusions..from. 
evidences at the Fair, religion is already 
traditional in so far as it: is «a -merely- 


Building, for instance, how far ingenuity 
outwits genius. Everywhere science pro- 
claims no less. emphatically than faith 
“All things ares possible.” . Mote. par- 
ticularly the-Fair illustrates. the passion 


of this age to bring things near, to realize 
the incredible. Nothing is left so secure 
in memory or imagination that art or 
invention has not produced it somewhere 
in form and fact. They bring the ends 
of the earth and time together, and the 


church-and-creed expression of piety. 
Morality, law and respectability are 


proved by the closing of the gates on 
Sunday, by the general harmlessness of 
amusements on the Pike, by provisions 
made for decency and order upon the 
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grounds. And there are Christian En- 
deavoring institutions of various kinds, 
from women’s restaurants to bureaus of 
information; but there are no definite 
exhibits showing the advance or decad- 
ence of Christian faith in the world, such 
as we find among the educational, eco- 
nomic and social exhibits. On the other 
hand, traditional religion is well repre- 
sented,—byrftelics from the Vatican, by 
chapels in the Irish village and Tyrolean 
Alps, by innumerable sacred pictures, and 
by a model of Solomon’s temple. The 
question naturally arises, where is the 
Institutional Church or any other pro- 
gressive form of distinctly religious de- 
velopment? Doubtless places of worship 
have been provided, but the only life- 
sized illustration of a living religion, 
erected for exhibition purposes, is the 
Mosque in the Jerusalem Concession. 
This does not imply that the Fair is 
without religious complexion, but it 
means that Christianity as taught by 
creeds has been to a great degree 
eliminated, and that if it is included 
at all it is incorporated, illustrated by the 
philanthropic and educational features, 
and by every honest hospitable effort to 


care for the people who go there,—all of 
which is in keeping with the advance 
movement of the times, as it is out of 
keeping with the ecstatic, personal, senti- 
mental Christianity of a former period. 

The Fair clearly demonstrates the 
progress made in the real world of mind 


and matter. These two elements have 
come together and exalted themselves in 
grace and power. And some of the 
things exhibited denote the unscrupulous 
ferocity back of the great idea,—like the 
new sixteen-inch cannon in the Govern- 
ment Building that may be used to de- 
stroy a town twenty miles away, pro- 
vided the town obstructed the modern 
ideal of progress and civilization. 

But this ambition to advance in the 
scale of things may be carried so far as 
to become an inversion of the original 
purpose, and this is illustrated by some 
compositions of public school children in 
the educational exhibit. These are pa- 
thetically correct essays on history and 
other subjects. And they are no more 
the natural products of a child’s vague 
mind than poetry is the rational expres- 
sion of mechanics. After all, we are kin 
to the ancestor-worshiping Chinese at 
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this point. Our system of education does 
not develop what a child really is, but it 
trains him to be as nearly as possible in 
mind and motive like the men who lived 
and thought behind him. He writes, 


parses, thinks and hopes for the same - 


things his forefathers did. At this rate 
we shall never accomplish anything but a 
wider circle around the graves of our 
ancestors. Much less shall we learn the 
science of becoming immortal. If these 
excellent elderly compositions of little 
children on exhibition prove anything, 
they show that the imagination, original- 
ity and individuality of the victims have 
been destroyed. For the faculties of a 
child are nebulous, their natural thinking 
is the indistinct, half imagined reflections 
of young minds more or less heavenly in 
essence,—and it is spiritual and intel- 
lectual persecution to exchange these be- 
fore they mature into poetry, art and 
religion for the capacity to write a two- 
page “ parrot essay ” on literature. 
Visitors to the Fair will not fail to see 
Cronje, if they enter the Boer War Con- 
cession. The passing of heroes is one 
of the saddest pageants of modern times. 
There is no longer a place for them in 
the order of things. We are all too 
nearly on the same level in the audacity 
of personal consciousness, and we have 
lost the sentiment which formerly haloed 
and sanctified them. They excite interest 
and curiosity more than they command 
admiration. And if by chance one leaps 
into action among us, we vulgarize him 
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with a stare. We place him on exhibi- 
tion and count his teeth. This explains 
why Cronje is the poster advertisement 
of a mimic battle at the Fair. We have 
seduced him for a price to the environ- 
ment of a sawdust arena, and he has 
exchanged his military dignity for circus- 
ring applause. Nor is it altogether 
Cronje’s fault that he is willing to stand 
under a calico canopy and receive the 
congratulations of a giggling mob.: It is 
the fault of the mob, licensed and 
trained to stare, and spit, and guffaw at 
the wrong things, in the wrong place, and 
at the wrong time. Heroism is a delicate 
experience, as easily lost as a spiritual 
ecstasy. Few men keep it, or remain 
worthy of it under ideal conditions,— 
not one, in Cronje’s present situation. 
He has been destroyed, literally, to make 
an American holiday. And his case is 
Mot the only one among us where a hero 
has been sacrificed upon the altar of a 
sight-seeing public. The lust of the eye 
is, indeed, a more comprehensive sin 
than we are accustomed to think it is, and 
there are many features of the Fair be- 
sides this Ichabod-hero of the Boer War 
that appeal to it. 

In this article the American charac- 
teristics of the Fair alone have been 
considered, but the prospective visitor 
must remember that it is a “ World’s” 
Fair, and that there is a sufficient array 
of foreign exhibits to afford a staid and 
sober background to our brilliant but 
comparatively crude achievements. 

Sr. Louis, Mo. 


Quadriga Group, by Lopez 








Tomb (Seen from Above), Showing Bits of Tufa 
Rock 


Same Tomb, After Removal of Broken Rock, Shov- 
ing Large Vase Coataining Burnt Bones ani 
Smal! Vases 


Recent Excavations in Rome 


BY RICHARD NORTON. 


Director oF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL oF CLassicaAL STupIEs aT ROME 


HEN Commendatore Boni began 
to excavate in the Roman 


Forum some five years ago it 
was obvious enough to any practical 
archeologist that he was sure to find in- 
teresting objects and to bring a certain 


amount of order, at least, out of the chaos 
in which the Forum then was. No one, 
however, could have foreseen the full 
measure of success that has rewarded his 
unremitting labors. First came the altar 
raised on the spot where Czsar’s body 
was burned; then, on tearing down the 
ugly church of Santa Maria Liberatrice, 
the discovery of the church of Santa 
Maria Antiqua, with its walls still cov- 
ered with most interesting frescoes of the 
eighth century; then the finding of the 
‘rostra of the time of Cesar, and nearby 
the altar to the god Volcanal, and, to men- 
tion but one of many more discoveries, 
the tomb of Romulus. This last was not 
a tomb in the sense of containing any 
actual remains, but was the spot on which 
ancient tradition had fixed as connected 
in some way with the death of the 
founder of the city and which ancient 
piety had marked with a black stone. 
When this spot was cleared and the little 
bronze statuets and other offerings 
made by worshipers five centuries before 
Christ were sorted and cleaned, even the 
most enthusiastic students had no sus- 
picion of the surprise that awaited them 
about two hundred yards away beside the 
temple of Antoninus and Faustina. Here 
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Boni found a real necropolis with the 
tombs unrifled and in surprisingly perfect 
condition, considering that stately build- 
ings with deep foundations of concrete 
had been built immediately above them. 
The reason for their preservation was 
that they were of so old a time that sev- 
eral centuries had passed between the 
days when the bodies were laid away and 
when the buildings were erected, during 
which time the brooks that flowed down 
from the neighboring hills covered them 
with silt, and the Tiber, flooding all this 
part of the city, added its quota of yellow 
mud to the earth above them; hence the 
foundations of the later buildings scarce- 
ly reached them. 

These graves are of different sorts; in 
some the burned body was laid away with 
various offerings in large terra cotta 
vases, while in others the body was 
buried in a coffin made of a hollowed log 
or between carefully laid stone slabs. In 
nearly all cases a mass of broken tufa 
rock had been piled above the graves. 
Forty-two of these graves have bee 
found and there is no doubt that there 
were many more, but the excavation of 
them cannot go on much longer because 
the area that can be dug is limited by the 
Regia, the Temple of Antoninus and 
Faustina and other buildings that on¢ 
cannot burrow under. 

The discovery of these tombs is inter- 
esting for many reasons. One is that tt 
shows that at the time they were made 
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Vases Taken from the Same Tomb; the Large One in the Center Was Made to Represent the Houses in 
Which ¢he People Lived 


the Forum as such did not exist, and the 
tribes of those days must have been living 
on the neighboring hills. Historic Rome 
was yet unfounded. Just what was the 
date when the tombs were made is by no 
means easy to settle, for there is no very 
fixed standard to judge by. Comparison 


with similar finds made elsewhere in Italy 
makes it clear, however, that they are 
probably at least as old as the eighth cen- 


tury before Christ. That they could be 
but little later than this is shown by there 
being in them no examples of imported 
Greek vases and scarcely a trace of other 
foreign objects, such as are common in 
graves in this part of Italy after this date. 
In a sense they are disappointing, for the 
vases they contain are rude; nothing but 
the coarse, black bucchero ware, which is 
interesting enough from the point of 
view of the student of early civilization, 
but was the product of semi-barbarous 
and uncivilized people. Taken as a 
whole, this necropolis adds to the grow- 
ing belief that the stories of the begin- 
nings of Rome are based on generally 
accurate tradition. 

The mention of these vases brings up 
another interesting find. Last autumn 
Signor Boni found beneath the late: im- 
perial pavement a large foundation of 
concrete which he identified as the base 
of the famous equestrian statue of Domi- 
tian. This identification was greeted 
(just as the tomb of Romulus had been) 
with many foolish criticisms by those 
who grudge Boni his success, but it is 
accepted now. Not content with discov- 
ering the base of the monument, Boni 
sought for the corner-stone, or, more ac- 


curately, fhe deposit made when it was 
inaugurated. This he found. It con- 
sisted of a large square block of traves- 
tine set in the concrete in the middle of 
the east side. In the top of the block 
was a square chamber covered by a slab 
of travertine the same width as the block. 
It was the contents of the chamber that 
was of special interest, for it consisted of 
five vases, three of them of the regular 
bucchero type such as were found in the 
tombs, and two of a similiarly crude red 
fabric. Heretofore no one had supposed 
that the use of bucchero had lasted as 
late as the time of Domitian, but its use 
had been supposed to have stopped two 
or three centuries before Christ; the find 
of this deposit shows that, at least for 
ritual purposes, its use continued several 
centuries later, as did that of other an- 
cient types of vases in the worship of 
Vesta and in the rites of the Arval 
Brethren. 

The base of another equestrian statue, 
that of Quintus Marcius Tremulus, one 
of the victorious generals of republican 
Rome, has also been laid bare between 
Domitian’s statue and the temple of 
Cesar. 

The most recent discovery of all, and 
one that is not yet entirely completed, is 
that of the Lacus Curtius. Next to the 
tomb of Romulus this is, perhaps, the 
most interesting spot connected with the 
early traditions and history of Rome. 
Noticing a fragment of coping just 
visible in the late imperial pavement of 
the Forum—a coping similar to the one 
around the tomb of Romulus—Boni was 
led to remove the blocks of this paving. 
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Grave (Seen from Above), Containing Coffin Made of Hollowed 
Log and Native Vases 


Underneath he found a much earlier tufa 
pavement set at a different angle and 


oriented on the lines of the earlier monu- 
ments that he has found. This pave- 
ment seems to have been of a small, in- 
closed precinct, in which was originally 
an altar, remains of which are visible, and 
nearby were remains of a sacrifice. 

Just as there were various ancient 
fornis of the tradition about the “ Black 
Stone” or the tomb of Romulus, so 
there were about the Lacus Curtius. 
Some writers connected the spot: with 
Mervius Curtius, the general of the Sa- 
bines when they fought with Romulus; 
others with Caius Curtius, the consul who 
in 445 B. C. put up an altar where the 
lightning had struck, but the familiar 
story of Marcus Curtius, who rode full 
armed into the chasm that had opened in 
the Forum, is the oldest, and it was to 
commemorate this action that the altar 
now found was erected. Very possibly 
these are parts of the very altar that Ovid 
knew and wrote of in the Fasti (vi, 404): 


“Curtius ille lacus, siccas qui sustinet aras. 
Nunc solida est tellus, sed lacus ante fuit.’ 


When the work at this spot has gone 
a little further it is practically certain 
that many votive offerings will be found. 
As yet only two or three archaic bronze 
coins have turned up. 

Such have been the most interesting 
of the recent discoveries, and we confi- 
dently look forward to their being fol- 
lowed by others of no less importance. 
The Basilica. Cumilia is but half dug, the 
part of the Forum near the Temple of 
Saturn still offers opportunities, and one 
uninteresting modern church having been 
done away with for the sake of finding 
Sta. Maria Antiqua and clearing. the 
Temple of Augustus, we may hope that 
the churches of Santa Martina and San 
Adriano, which cover the ancient Curia 
and Senate-house, will also be removed 
and give thereby an opportunity for ex- 
cavating the very heart of ancient Rome. 


Rome, ITAty. 





Country Folk Ways 


BY E. P. POWELL 


* AuTHOR oF ‘*Otp Farm Days,” 
** WinpsrReaks, HepGes AND Sue ters," Erc. 


UTINGS todistant lakes and moun- 
tains are all very well; but our 
common roads, if enough of them 


are put together, make as unique camp- 
ing out places as are anywhere to be 
found. I can walk, for two hours, into 
glens, and under hills, and among brooks 
and where wild flowers grow,—and not 
climb a fence or go through a gate. 
This has been my fortune in half‘a dozen 
states; till I have come to think of the 
whole road system of America as a great 
park, in which the farms and private 
properties are of secondary interest. I 
believe in road improvement too; but I 
am glad that you cannot smooth out, and 
run lawn mowers over one hundredth 
part of the folk-drives. They will, for 


a hundred years yet, wind about among 


the cattails, and cross brooks on planks, 
and be hung over by big willows, and 
somewheres will scramble up steep gully- 
sides, where one can pick blackberries. 


The life of a tramp is not so bad, if 
one only brush away the unnecessary 
prowlishness of it, and the pilfering. I 
can imagine a very splendid tramp, and 
a refined tramp life. One need not sleep 
in dirty straw stacks, or under rail 
fences; for do not the beech leaves drop 
all along the roadways? Strap to your 
back a small canvas tent; carry a cake of 
soap, a toothbrush and a hair brush, and 
a couple of towels. The brooks will 
serve for water bowls, and one may get 
a bowl of milk and bread at any farm 
house, into which he may dump the ber- 
ries that he has picked himself. 


One day I came on a Gipsey camp, 
by the roadside. They were getting ready 
for night. The women were cooking a 
supper, and the men were baiting their 
horses. It was not only interesting, but 
the smell of the supper had also a cer- 
tain wild bewitcherie about it. I asked 
the oldest man, who seemed much like 
a Welshman, why they lived out of 
coors. He answered, “ Because, Zir, we 


likes it. That’s all, Zir, we just like it 
for zure. You likes houses, and houses 
it is—and you are quite welcome. We- 
likes the fields, and the road, and the 
trees, and the running water. We owns 
a part in the roadside Zure, docen’t we— 
all over the world? Well, we means to 
use it—it’s land enough for us, Zur.” 
Yes, I said, but how when it rains? 
“ Well, Zur, when it do be hard coming, 
sometimes a shed is fairly good; and 
there are barns to be zure without build- 
ing them; but mostly I do think that a 
big hemlock is enough,—and our wagons 
are tight for women and children.” I 
confess that I never leave a company of 
these wayfarers without a slight. sus- 
picion that we have overdone our hot 
building and caretaking. All children 
are natural tramps, they would never live 
in a house if they could help it. Why 
is it that there is such a delight in camp- 
ing out? | 
O, the things one sees a tramping— 
. The green wild things that grow; 
The gleam of the tall field lily; 
The tangle of ferns below; 
The gay glad life of the tree tops; 
The shadows that slowly fall; 
The long still slope of the meadow, 
And the blue sky over all. 
O, the things one sees a tramping— 
The whisper of woodland trees, 
The laugh of a happy brooklet; 
The murmur of sleepy bees; 
The roll of the distant thunder; 
The drip of the silver rain; 
The startled rush of a squirrel; - 
Then bob’o’links note again. : 
O, the things one feels a tramping— 
The joy of the country road; 
A “ faring in gipsey fashion,” 
With neter a gipsey’s load; 
Delight in the world of beauty; 
A rapture of love and praise, 
And a will to make life the truer 
For the glory of common days. 
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The chief charm of New England 
roadsides is in the wild roses. They are 
especially fine in Maine. I see thousands 
of bunches that I crave to dig and take 


home. If I could do this my acres would" 


have to expand, as the United States has 
expanded—benevolently over my neigh- 
bors. I am not quite sure what they 
would say about giving up their potato 
patches. There is, however, not much 
danger, as the running roots of these 
roses are very hard to dig; and they are 
worse to pack and transplant. One may 
go wandering for hours and days along 
these Maine roads, and forever be find- 
ing something novel, as well as useful. 
I have always longed to be there when 
the barberries are ripe. What a glorious 
scarlet must border those roadways for 
miles and miles. They tell me that the 
people make great use of the berries; 
and yet there are enough left to make the 
winter landscape look warm. 

In Michigan I knew country roads 
where the drives went along between 
moist, rich soil, and there were on both 
sides to be picked yellow-fringed orchids 


and cypripediums—both pink and yel- 
low ; and then one would suddently come 
on grand patches of crimson cardinal 


flowers. Turn a little to the right, or 
the left, and the road would bring us 
down to the Raisin River; and there it 
would’ wind between huge masses of 
ferns, with here and there a knoll, run 
all over with wild strawberries and 
pigeon berries. Always with me went 
Charlie C., one of those quiet sweet- 
faced, clear-eyed young tramps, who 
knew every tree within a radius of ten 
miles. He had an instinct for such 
things; knew just where to lead me to 
find a rare plant, or to find a clear trout 
brook ;—but he would never allow the 
fish to be caught. Once he led me away 
from the roadside to a swamp prairie— 
through woods where oaks and hickories 
stood over one hundred feet tall—the 
noblest forest I ever saw. Then sud- 
denly he brought me around a turn, 
where the wet prairie held at least a full 
quarter acre of scarlet lobelia—as mag- 
nificent a display of wild glory as I ever 
saw. We were soon back again on a 
woodman’s road, that revelled in clematis 
on the bushes; and was bordered with 
fringed gentian. 

This road soon wound around a tiny 
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lake, such as are scattered all over 
Michigan, and sometimes bend the roads 
out of straight lines. The banks of this 
lake were a garden of blueberries, mir- 
rored in the water. While fairly cram- 
ming ourselves with the berries we heard 
a curious squeal. On examination it 
proved to be the despairing cry of a frog, 
half way down the throat of a snake. 
Charlie was somewhat divided as to his 
moral duty in the case; but he finally 
took the frog by his legs and pulled him 
out, more scared than hurt. To this day 
I am in doubt just how much we have 
a right to meddle in the struggle for 
existence that is going ‘on about us. 
Harmless snakes and frogs are about 
equally useful to human beings; so that 
from the humanitarian point of view 
there are no sides to take; and one must 
either take the frogarian or the serpentar- 
ian view of things. Well, the serpent, 
you know, tempted Eve; so that settled | 


‘the matter. We compromised by letting 


the snake go. He wriggled his tongue 
at us, and went. One must get over one’s 
born prejudices ; yet I don’t quite like to 
carry these wriggling things in my 
pockets, as my boys sometimes do. 
Here in Central New York I have 
found another little tramp—the son of 
an Irish washerwoman—who has the 
same keen instinct for nature. He 
knows the whole world of things, as the 
old theologians knew all about the worlds 
hereafter. He takes us to the rare 
orchids, and he has an eye to see just 
far enough. Some people see what is 
within sight, while others, as my hired 
John said, see “over beyant, beyant.” 
Now, beyond the beyond is a bit of de- 
scription only possible to an Irishman; 
but my little friend saw the yond only; 
the through; and many a tramp we 
took—I to learn how to see, and he joyful 
in showing. Generally these little fel- 
lows don’t amount to much, by and by, 
because the schools spoil them. I wish 
we had in each county one tramp school. 
I think it would save a lot of vagabonds 
and a lot of school waifs. It ought to 
teach the youngster how to use himself; 
how to see better, how to hear better, 
how to smell better, and how to taste 
better—the very things that are ignored 
in our common schools. They tell me 
that little Australians, that is the natives, 
get down on all fours, and run like dogs, 
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on the trail of marauders—tracking 
rapidly by scent. But after we get 
breeches on them, and civilize them a 
bit, they lose the nose power. Do our 
schools educate some powers out of us, 
while they educate others in? ‘ Will some 
one open a school for the direct purpose 
of creating oddities? ; 
Of all States I think Missouri gave 
me the most really wild roadsides. The 
dewberry, in absolute perfection, climbed 
over rocks and rail fences, and rested its 
bunches of berries on innumerable 
stumps—coal black mouthfuls, luscious, 
chock full of memory. I do not remem- 
ber the thorns at all. There were also 
thimbleberries, with large red flowers, 
and very thin fruit—not satisfying. 
There were also sloe bushes, and wild 
peaches, with fruit; and in swampy 
places there was a snarl of ferns. But 
really I remember distinctly nothing that 
grew anything near those dewberries. 
About my New York home the old 
blackberry fields are about gone, and we 
have civilized them pretty well out of 
the roadside. This robs blackberrying of 
most of its favor. I am sure if my dog 


“ Ranger ” were alive, he would not care 
so much for a garden stroll as for an all- 
day’s romp through the glens, and up 


and down the wild wayside. Heyday! 
But did we two not have big fun? One 
must have a rag tag suit of clothing, 
specially for the occasion. 
kept under an old lounge; and when 
Ranger saw them pulled out his joy 
went into bounds and barks. He jumped 
all over me, and in a language “ The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table ” could 
not criticize, conveyed his satisfaction. 
Then he led the way. All day we went 
through the wildest byways and high- 
ways and glens; and at night you could 
have seen us trailing a foothill road, or 
through Hardings woods—played out, 
worked out; and ready for a huge bowl 
of milk bread,—and the berries of our 
own picking. No one who goes a-berry- 
ing ever fails to sleep. I don’t know 
what other folks long for when they are 
sick; as for me, I always keep wishing 
that I could go on one of those black- 
berry tramps. Bless the dear dog! He 
has been gone these fifty years. He was 
a wonderful friend. He could pick. his 
own blackberries with his teeth, draw- 
ing apart his lips—and he relished them. 


These were - 
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No short tramps for him, but a genuine 
all day farewell to civilization. At noon 
we sat down together; he on his 
haunches, and I on a log, and we studied 
the contents of my pockets. It was an 
awful gorge in a hillside where we 
found the best berries; and there was 
little else to meddle or compete with that 
horrible barbarian among our fruits, that 
positively refuses to be civilized. Every- 
thing else recognizes man’s sovereignty, 
and holds up its hands under fire of the 
plow and the hoe; but the blackberry is 
as defiant as it was ten thousand years 
ago, when it thorned pre-anthropoids; 
and kept its footing on two continents. 
Almost everywhere about country 
roads are occasional apple trees. Some of 
these the farmers have grafted; oc- 
casionally one is run all over with wild 
grape vines, and is loaded with thorn 
apples. Most of them have been allowed 
to lean more or less; and that made them 
convenient for school children to climb. 
I remember one that bent over at an 
angle of fifty degrees, so that we could 
walk up it; and up there was a favorite 
place for a robin to build her nest—in 
a hole in the trunk. She got used to 
us, and we never meddled. When the 
young ones flew they would sit in the 
branches, and open their mouths to us, 
as if we were to feed them. When folk 
are decent, birds soon find it out. They 
flock about us, share our homes with us, 
and share our berries too. It is mostly 
cats that they dread and that keep them 
away from our houses. Shut your cat, 
if you must have one, in a big cat house— 
something like a rabbit warren—with 
chambers and parlors and play yards, 
and let her stay there form the first 
of May till some time in September. 
This is no hardship for a cat if well fed; 
and the birds will comprehend it quickly. 
They will build in your porches, and hop 
about your door; and clean the worms 
out of your trees. Why should we make 
a companion of one of the tiger family, 
and make it impossible for our natural 
friends to rear their families near us? 
Wild cherries have a peculiar liking 
for roadsides, and so also have wild 
plums. Some of these are good—for 
boys—and what are left delight the 
robins. A little later. the catbirds and 
indigo birds and many others flock into 
the trees, and glean them. In the South- 
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west I came, late in the fall, on per- 
simmon trees, growing by the roadside— 
not very shapely, but loaded with golden 
fruit. Please take care and prove the 
ripeness of this fruit, or you will be un- 
able to tell the story of your tramp. 
It is the most astringent stuff that nature 
has been able to fool us with. But ripe 
persimmons ought not to be left alto- 
gether to the good taste of possums. 

‘I suppose that I ought not to regret 
the passage of the bull thistle and its 
companions, but I do. In those days the 
world was full of yellow birds, goldfinches 
and red-winged blackbirds; and prob- 
ably toward night the wood thrush. In 
some parts of New Jersey the whip- 
poor-will prowls along the roadsides of 
an evening. If we were friendly, 
squirrels were sure to try to make our ac- 
quaintance ; and if not too noisy the frogs 
would go right ahead with their singing. 
Swallows sat in long rows on the tele- 
graph wires—in those days one wire was 
quite enough, even near cities. Mullen 
and elecampane grew in big patches al- 
most everywhere; but our children do 
not know what the satiny weed is, if 
they see it. There was plenty of milk- 
weed, full of delight for children when 
the pods were full of cotton; but the 
old folks cut it for greens. In the deep 
hollows and undrained places stood the 
tall straight cattails—first rate for mak- 
ing arrows; and near by sweet flag—and 
next the school house. Tansy was plenty, 
and it is to-day; but I do not often come 
on the white thoroughwort—both good 
tu have on hand in the store room. Be- 
sides peppermint, there was spearmint, 
horsemint, catmint, and a little creeping 
mint that I cannot name. I remember 


well when College street had only a - 


winding footpath through bull thistles 
and Canada thistles; and now we have 
our plank walks, our lawn mowers, our 
electric lights and our telephone poles. 
It is one -of the penalties of progress, 
that one must lose the delicious chattér 
of goldfinches, picking seeds from the 
thistles. And there were bumble bees 
in those days, lots of them. We tied 
them up in hollyhocks, and rapped them 
against each others’ ears. 

When a brook gurgles out of a field, 
and follows the road for a while, I find 
that it is likely to bring a good many 
things out of grandma’s garden, and sow 


them in with the mints and loose strife. 
I can take you to some bunches of forget- 
me-not, white and blue, and have knowl- 
edge of little calceolarias, growing on 
sand heaps, where a brook runs under a 
plank bridge. I have also found the Star 
of Bethlehem carried off in this way and 
planted. These brooks are curious af- 
fairs, always laying out little beds along 
their sides, for some of their favorites. 
So you shall see that the whole margin, 
on both sides, makes a garden—a part of 
it of wild plants, and part of it of culti- 
vated. Nearly every brook does this, 
and spends a good deal of time watering 
its own plant beds. It is likely to have 
cowslips and watercress. The other day 
I came upon a big brook, out of a huge 
glen, that came furiously down toward 
the road; but as it came nearer, it divided 
about the washed out roots of a big 
beech, and then the parts shook hands 
peaceably just at the roadside, in a pool, 
where I saw tiny fishes and fed them 
crumbs from my pocket. There it 
dropped all fun and frolic, and went off 
into a meadow, to water the grass. There 
was a mill in sight. I know another 
brook which cannot be tamed. It.seems 
to be haunted with fear, as it dashes out 
of the dark woods. It dives under a 
bridge; gives a twist to a lot of willow 
bushes; rolls stones out of their honest 
beds, and tears away, to deliver its 
message somewhere—on and on, all 
a-foam. If you look over the fence you 
will see snipes wading in the pool. Once 
I caught a mink up this brook, and there 
are weasels there—the meanest of all our 
wild creatures—the incarnation of death. 
I do not altogether like this neighbor- 
hood, and seldom go there. 

Sometimes my mood carries me to the 
top of a big bluff, where the road has 
an outlook over half the township. A 
big wood is near by, where crows build 
their nests, and hawks scream—both 
bird outlaws—that eat robins, and are 
heartily hated by the whole great federal 
republic of honest feathered citizens. 
The nearest meadow is all white with 
daisies. 


“ Dayeyse, or elles the eye of day; 
The emperice and flower of flowers always.” 


Over this meadow the bobolinks are 
skimming and singing. But I am look- 
ing farther down, far off upon the house- 
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tops, and over the gardens, and where 
the big cornfields are growing—and all 
the human world is found. It is wonder- 
ful what a command over this world man 
has asserted and gained. 

I wish you knew more about some of 
our roadside plants; indeed, I long to 
know more myself. In wet places there 
is a curious plant called celandine, with 
exquisite orange flowers, and seed pods 
that snap open with a pop, to scatter 
their seeds. Then there are evening 
primroses,—but on dry spots, with 
frank-eyed, yellow, sweetish flowers, that 
open in the edge of evening. Charlie 
taught me how to sit down, quietly, by 
one of these plants, and hear the flowers 
burst open—breaking the sheath with a 
sudden rip. For half an hour the 
popping goes on, and then the bush 
stands gloriously arrayed in gold, and 
the perfume is spread out all about you. 
Golden rods begin to blossom by mid- 
summer, but the different varieties are 
not through with yellowing the creek- 
side and the roadsides until October. 


A patient, pensive silence fills the wood, 
Broken by muffled droppings, sad as tears; 
A sense, half understood, 
Of something sweet that was and is no more, 
Stirs in the heart. Summer is going we say. 
But see, as dreamily she goes her way, 
She drops the golden scepter of her gracious 
sway. 


I do not wish to say anything to dis- 
courage vacations; yet one must count 
the cost. What are we to make of the 
outpour of city people into ugly inns 
and costly hotels, where every room is 
associated with the artful rather than 
with nature. There is an uninformed 
striving to get away from city confine- 
ment. Yet it is not extravagant to say 
that one-half the popular summer out- 
ings are painful in every sense of the 
word. Better by all odds find some wild 
place, where you can put up a cheap 
hut and live with mother nature, can 
sleep on pine boughs, and cover your- 
self with a blanket. But do not race 
through hundreds of miles of Paradise 
in order to find rest. Chautauquas even 
are to be taken with discrimination. I 
was never more tired in my life than 
when taking in two weeks of literary 
activity, that began at eight in the morn- 
ine and ended at ten at night. I carried 
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away a disputatious mood, and my bones 
ached. The mind is a good deal like the 
body. One has been over dressed, and 
the other over addressed, with speeches 
and sermons. These are the drugs 
offered us by millenium makers. The 
trees and the valleys and the birds and 
the brooks know better what to.do with 
us. 
Dr. Edward Everett used to-say, when 
he took his hat, “I am going in for a 
walk.” When he stepped back inside the 


doors he called it “going out of the 


house.” He meant to say that his real 
house was his orchard, his garden, and 
the whole warm world of life; and his 
house was only a shelter from the storm. 
Really the one most foreign place to a 
natural soul is inside doors. Professor 
Search says of school children that with 
all a child’s love for the outer world of 
beauty, and his instincts for sunshine 
and light, it is no wonder that he is glad 
when it is time to get out of doors. “It 
is taken for granted that the growing 
plant must be placed in a window for 
full appropriation of light; but no one 
thinks of the similar need and soul crav- 
ings of the human plant.” Watch how 
soon you can ruin a geranium by setting 
it in partial shade of the sunlight the 
brighter part of each summer day? I 
remember very well that the most de- 
lightful part of my early school days ex- 
perience was the time when we rambled 
slowly homeward among the roadside 
plants; watching the butterflies, listen- 
ing to the birds, or hanging over the 
edges of pools. The Italian proverb tells 
us that where the sun does not go, the 
doctor goes. I look forward to the day 
when that which our boys and girls get 
by the roadside will be as much held to 
be education as that which somebody 
else has seen for them, and put into a 
book. Half a day of strolling, and see- 
ing, and hearing, and smelling, will be 
worth quite as much as another half-day 
of reading and memorizing. I am not 
sorry that the little red school houses 
by the roadside are going; but there was 
one good thing about them, they were 
surrounded by lots of weeds—most of 
them worth study; and they were 
studied. Along the roadside I picked 
up some of the best lessons of my boy- 
hood. ; 


Cuinton, N. Y. 





The Labor ‘Rebellion’? in Colorado 


BY WILLIAM ENGLISH WALLING 
[Mr. Walling is a resident of the University Settlement in this city, and a student 
ef industrial conditions, in which work he has lately made a careful investigation of the 
troubles in Colorado. His view is that which is held by the labor unions in Colorado. 


-—EPITOR. ] 


HERE is being fought out in Colo- 
rado to-day the most momentous 
issue that has ever faced the work- 

ing people of this country: Is a labor 
strike a rebellion? For six months the 
Colorado situation has filled the labor 
press until it is now recognized by Mr. 
Gompers and the American Federation 
of Labor as the most pressing question 
before the unions. From every corner 
of the country money is pouring in to the 
Colorado unions in sums of from five 
dollars to twenty-five hundred to carry 
on the fight against “ political despot- 
ism.” Already several hundred thou- 
sand dollars have been received and there 
is hardly a union in the country that has 
not contributed. 

United States Senator Patterson says 
that the two strikes that have crippled 
the mines and industries of Colorado for 
_ a year past are among the most peaceful 
ever known. His view is sustained by 
impartial citizens of the State and by 
investigators that have gone to the field. 
But Governor Peabody has declared both 
strikes to be insurrection and rebellion 
against the State and has acted accord- 
ingly with the “rebel” strikers. His 
acts have been legalized by the Supreme 
Court, indorsed by the Republican party 
and applauded by practically the entire 
business community of the State. 

Outside the State Governor Peabody 
has been condemned by a large part of 
the press of the country. But the con- 
servative press of Colorado and its most 
prominent business men, those who are 
best informed and most concerned, are 
with him. The business community of 
Colorado has supported the Governor in 
all or nearly all his acts. It must share the 
praise or blame for what has been done. 
Governor Peabody could never have done 
what he has done without the support of 
the business element. 

The employing class has good reason 
to stand by the Governor. If his policy 
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becomes embodied in government it will 
settle every difficulty in the fight that is 
being waged everywhere against the 
unions—without the delay, expense and 
uncertainty of an appeal to the courts. 
Picketing is at once made a criminal of- 
fense—no Taff Vale decision is required. 
Damage suits against union officials be- 
come unnecessary. Union officials are 
summarily locked up or sent from the 
district under “military necessity.” 
Talking or writing in favor of the union 
is forbidden. “ Military necessity ” does 
not beat about the bush. It goes straight 
to the goal. Striking becomes a crime. 
One Davis, who was one of the union’s 
Executive Committee at Cripple Creek, 
was arrested under military necessity and 
held several months without trial. When 
he was finally brought before the court 
the prosecuting attorney confessed he 
had no evidence whatever against him. 
In the meanwhile his wife, in constant 
fear of her husband’s life, gave prema- 
ture birth to a child and both have since 
died. “If the business men of the East 
will study Colorado,” I was told again 
and again, “they will learn how to 
handle these labor agitators.” 

“Law and order” is the cry of the 
business interests. But the Colorado 
strikes have not been lawless. “The 
Western Federation must go,” they say. 
“Tt is a criminal organization.” But the 
attack is not limited to the Western Fed- 
eration. The coal miners’ union (John 
Mitchell’s) has been attacked by the same 
methods, and every union in the State 
has in one way or another felt the Gov- 
ernor’s hand. 

“T hail the Western Federation as the 
most progressive and aggressive of all 
the labor unions in the country to-day,” 
said Organizer Wardjon, of the coal min- 
ers. “ Let every workingman realize that 
this is a fight of organized capital against 
organized labor.” A former Governor 
also assured me that it was the purpose 
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of the admiriistration to drive the unions 
from the State. There has been no lack 
of public statements and other evidence 
to the same effect. 

But will the effort to crush the unions 
succeed? It is an error hastily to answer, 
No. The business interests are acting al- 
most as a man. The Government of the 
State is completely in their hands. The 
decision of the Supreme Court has given 
them absolute power. -They are not sepa- 
rated by party differences. The Repub- 
licans in their recent convention publicly 
approved of the Governor’s “ courageous 
acts.” The business interests have ex- 
presseu their gratitude by putting down 
the Governor’s rival, Senator Wolcott, 
and placing the machinery of the party 
completely in the hands of his faction. 

The dominant faction in the Demo- 
cratic machine is conservative, composed 
largely of business men and corporation 
lawyers. I talked with some of them. 


One, comparing the success of the mine 
owners with the difficulties of the Chi- 
cago packers, said they were on the up 
grade in the East, while Colorado had 
passed the climax and was going down 


hill. He defended the mobs of the Citi- 
zens’ Alliance and thought he would have 
done the same under the same conditions. 
He approved of Governor Peabody and 
martial law, tho he expected to take po- 
litical advantage of what he considered 
to be the mistakes of the Supreme Court 
and the militia. The Western Federation 
of Miners were “a lot of red-handed 
anarchists and murderers” to be anni- 
hilated. The unions he was “ glad to see 
licked.” He proposed to get the union 
votes, but their platform was to be ig- 
nored and a candidate for Governor was 
to be chosen who “ would concede noth- 
ing whatever to the labor element.” The 
workingmen were to be given two con- 
servative candidates, one Democratic and 
one Republican, and they were to be told: 
“Now choose, you, choose.” An- 
other Democratic leader, a former Gov- 
enor, has threatened to bolt if there is 
any pandering to the labor element. An- 
other, equally prominent, has nothing to 
sav about the Citizens’ Alliance or mar- 
tial law, tho he objects to the deporta- 
tions. 

The Democrats do not object to the use 
of the Government to break the strike, 
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but to the methods of its use. First, the 
labor element has threatened to run an 
independent ticket. It was the vote the 
third parties drew from the Democrats 
that elected Peabody. The unions, united 
under their Ways and Means Committee, 
already have six organizers scattered over 
the State organizing political clubs. 
Then, if the Democrats do not lose the 
labor vote, they fear it may be cut down 
by the deportations. Hundreds of votes 
may be lost in Teller County alone in this 
way. The power of deportation gives 
absolute control over the political com- 
plexion of each district. One judge 
showed me a letter from a deportee who, 
he said, was entirely honest, to the effect 
that he had been deported because he had 
refused to promise to vote for Peabody. 
Finally, the militia may be used to intimi- 
date voters at the polls. 

The principle that a strike may be 
treated as a rebellion is guiding General 
Bell and Governor Peabody. This seems 
to disturb nobody except the working- 
men. The doubts that arise in the minds 
of some business men are entirely con- 
cerned with the political wisdom of their 
more extreme actions. They may lead to 
a political reaction. Even if Colorado is 
safe, Peabody is injuring the national 
Republican ticket. Local unions of the 
coal:miners in other States have already 
declared they will not support any party 
that supports Peabody. Judge Dixon, a 
Republican leader of Pueblo, says: “If 
we indorse the war policy of the present 
administration, other Republican States 
will have the right to assume that the 
same shadow will come to their doors 
when the necessity and opportunity 
arise.” Or if the reaction does not come 
at once it may come later. Some political 
contingency may put another Waite in 
the Governor’s chair. If Governor Pea- 
body can close down a mine because its 
operation is obnoxious to him or to the 
mine owners, why cannot a Governor 
Waite close down a mine that is objec- 
tionable to the miners? But the domi- 
nant factions in both parties and in the 
business world have answered each of 
these questions to their satisfaction. The 
labor element, say the Democrats, will 
only re-elect Peabody if they run an in- 
dependent ticket. The Republicans claim 
that enough business men’s and farmers’ 
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votes can be gained so that the labor 
vote may be dispensed with. Besides, the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company and 
the mine owners are in absolute control 
of several counties, and other corpora- 
tions will contribute liberally toward Re- 
publican success. If both parties can be 
controlled, no Waite can ever get into 
power again. 

Behind the mining interests stands 
nearly the whole business community: 
the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, 
the American Smelting and Refining 
Company, the railroads, mills and smelt- 
ers; dependent lawyers, brokers, en- 
gineers, and nearly all the commercial 
interests. The Citizens’. Alliance has en- 
listed nearly 29,000 members in ifs fight 
against the unions. The business inter- 
ests of Colorado are all built up around 
the mines. In the pressure to use the 
Government for the purpose of the em- 
ployers there was no middle class, no dis- 
interested public to interfere. The busi- 
ness interests of Colorado cannot be 
called more lawless than those of other 
States until the other States have met 
this crisis—all the important industries 
of the State crippled at one time by two 
great strikes. 

The country has passed a_ verdict 
against Colorado of lawlessness on both 
sides. But there has been no lawlessness 
proven against the Miners’ Union since 
the strike began. There have been no 
mobs and no riots except those of the 
Citizens’ Alliance. Realizing that they de- 
pend on public sympathy for success, the 
Western Federation has begged and 
warned its members not to participate in 
violence of any kind. Neither the Fed- 
eration or its officers have been con- 
victed of any of the innumerable offenses 
with which they have been charged. 

When there has been lack of evidence 
the mine owners have talked of deep- 
laid plots, tho the union was honey- 
combed with its detectives without any 
resulting discoveries. When the juries 
found nothing, it was said a fair trial 
could not be obtained, tho the jurors 
were unobjectionable at the outset and 
chosen through a friendly clerk and sher- 
iff. When the judges found nothing 
they were vilified and a change of venue 
taken, all without any result. Even the 
Governor and Attorney-General have 
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gone out of their way to attack Judge 
Leeds, a man with an unblemished record 
up to date. But the Republican Judge 
Lewis was equally unable to find any evi- 
dence implicating the Federation. The 
judges were not always appealed to. The 
militia has discovered many plots justify- 
ing arrest or deportations, even if no evi- 
dence could be found for the courts. The 
intentions of the Federation were, in the 
minds of the Governor, General Bell and 
the mine owners, of a criminal nature. 
Then there is the Federation’s past rec- 
ord in the Coeur d’Alene District. When 
I asked the Governor for evidence of the 
criminality of the Federation, he read an 
account of two cases of violence that had 
occurred a year before the strike. There 
had been no evidence whatever to con- 
nect one of them with the union. A 
trail of blood, he said, had followed the 
organization from the Cceur d’Alene to 
Colorado. Only two of the dozen leaders 
in Cripple Creek had ever worked in the 
Coeur d’Alene, I found, and only one of 
the Executive Committee of the Federa- 
tion, consisting of eleven members. 
Against these the mine owners have tried 
to prove criminal affiliations, without suc- 
cess. Whatever its policy in the past, the 
Federation is now bidding for the good 
will of the people of the mountain States. 
Already it has passed eight-hour bills in 
Utah and other States, and its constitu- 
tional amendment for this purpose in 
Colorado got 72,000 out of 100,000 votes. 

The military are in Cripple Creek, not 
to enforce the law, but to break the strike. 
If any further evidence of this were 
needed than the statements of Governor 
Peabody and General Bell, it can be ob- 
tained from the officers at Cripple Creek, 
who will tell you in so many words that 
strikers are rebels against the State. 
General Bell has said recently that the 
strike ceased as a strike when the militia 
arrived and has since existed “ as a secret 
rebellion against the State.” 

The militia has arrested and deported 
miners by the wholesale without trial, 
but General Bell could tell me of no 
single case where such measures had been 
taken either against the mine owners or 
Citizens’ Alliance, which have openly or- 
ganized mobs, beaten miners, destroyed 
property, warned men to leave the camp 
and forced the resignation of officials 
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with threats of lynching. He has just 
issued a public statement that he could 
not guarantee the safety of persons ob- 
noxious to the “citizens” of Cripple 
Creek. 

The militia, the present Government of 
Teller County (installed by the mob), 
the Mine Owners’ Association and the 
Citizens’ Alliance are, for practical pur- 
poses, one. General Bell has been a 
mine manager; Captain Wells, in com- 
mand at Telluride, is a mine manager. 
Captain Moore is a storekeeper and an 
active member of the Citizens’ Alliance. 
The military commission that has sent 
nearly two hundred miners from Teller 
County is presided over by a mine owner, 
and six of its nine members are mine 
owners, leasers or managers. A major- 
ity of the coroner’s jury that has landed 
a large number of miners in jail are mine 
owners and managers. A dozen men run 
the county. The committee that called 
on the commissioners of Teller County 
to demand the resignation of County 
Clerk Mannix a few days ago had on it 
three members of the military commis- 
sion, T. J. Dalzell, Nelson Franklin and 
Mayor French, of Victor. It is impos- 
sible to locate the origin of any given 
policy, so inextricably confused are the 
constituted authorities with the Mine 
Owners’ Association and the Citizens’ 
Alliance. 

Revolution, not lawlessness, is the 
word for the actions of the ruling powers 
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in Cripple Creek. A member of the mili- 
tary commission told me that the choice 
was between civil revolution or giving up 
the operation of the mines. So we have 
not only military rule in place of. civil 
government, but a civil revolution ap- 
proved by the military powers. Sheriff, 
marshals and aldermen were all forced to 
resign and were replaced by the mine 
owners’ friends. The Mine Owners’ As- 
sociation and Citizens’ Alliance have not 
disobeyed the officers of the law, they 
have replaced them. 

There will be only one political issue 
before the working people of Colorado: 
Is the machinery of government to be 
used to crush the unions? If Governor 
Peabody: or the Republican candidate is 
re-elected the employers of other States 
will try the Colorado experiment, and the 
issue will be fought out in other States. 
If the unions by entering into politics in 
Colorado succeed in routing their ene- 
mies, the unions of other States will fol- 
low their example. 

At an enormous expense the unions 
have been driven from the principal 
mines and smelters of the State. There 
is not a union outside the mines that has 
failed to suffer from the miners’ defeat. 
But the union feeling is bitter and the 
union spirit unbroken. They feel they 
are fighting a battle for all the unions of 
the country, and they know that no cause 
has ever received such a powerful and 
united support from the working people. 


Crippte Creek, Cor, 


Sacrament 


BY MINNIE FERRIS HAUENSTEIN 


CooL, in the shrouding shadows of the night, 
The table in that Upper Room was laid; 

No glittering goblet there, no cloth arrayed 
In silvern broideries,—only the white 

Of one poor wheaten loaf to glad the sight, 
One cup for all, Betrayer and Betrayed; 


O’er these in deepest thanks the Master prayed 
Unheeding gloom and taunt of vanquished might. 
Belovéd Christ, so patient in Thy pain, 

I shrink to own my starveling heart of fear 
That counts the petty coin of common care 

As t’were some Calvary, or thorn-cut stain! 

O, let me breathe that faith-charged atmosphere 


That made Thee conquer even Death’s despair. 
Burrato, N. Y. 





The Story of a Cripple Creek Miner 


BY ROSS B. MOUDY 
[To supplement the observations of Mr. Waliing and Mr. Sheldon on the Cripple 
Creek situation we have asked one of the miners to give us a plain statement of his 


experiences and observations, as a union and non-union man. 


Mr. Moudy worked in the 


milis and mines of Cripple Creek and vicinity for several years until the breaking out of 
the great strike a year ago, when he was appointed Assistant State Chemist of Wyoming. 


—EDITOR. | 


EFORE I went to Cripple Creek I 
went to work in a chlorination mill 
in Florence, which is just thirty 

miles south of Cripple Creek, and found 
that I had arrived just in time to reap 
the benefit of a strike there, which the 
mill workers had won the day be- 
fore. It seems that they had been work- 
ing nine and ten hours a day for from 
$1.50 to $2.00 per day, and as one could 
not get board and room anywhere for 
less than $30.00 per month, it took just 
about all one could earn to live on, es- 
pecially as the mill would shut down 
for at least two days every month and 
two per cent. of the wages were deducted 
for hospital fees. The work ina the mill 
is not so dangerous as disagreeable and 
unhealthy, as one is all the time in an 
atmosphere of sulphur dioxide, or 
chlorin, or dust, so that one cannot see 
an object two feet away; so it was no 
wonder to me that they struck. But $2.00 
for eight hours of that kind of work is 
nothing great. 

It was not long before the dust and 
gas began to act on me and I went to 
the mill surgeon about it. He told me 
I had better quit, but asked me not to 
tell the managers, for they always had a 
hard time to fill those places, and that no 
man could stand it long. So I quit and 
went to Cripple Creek. 

The minimum wages for miners and 
men working around the mines at Crip- 
ple Creek was $3.00 per day. Men run- 
ning machine drills got from $4.00 to 
$6.00 per day, according to the kind of 
place they had to work in—that is, 
whether the place was wet or dangerous. 
Machine men working in a wet shaft 
usually got about $6.00, and the helpers 
got from 50 cents to $1.00 less than the 
machine men. Engineers received from 
$4.00 to $7.00 a day, depending on the 
place they worked in. ; 
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In all the mines around Cripple Creek 
the miners worked only eight hours a 
day, and on a good many mines the min- 
ers were allowed to go down in the 
mine, come out of the mine, eat dinner 
and change clothes on the company’s 
time. That means, that if the men be- 
gin to go down into the holes at 8 a.m, 
come out at 11.30 and eat dinner, go 
down again at noon, begin to come out 
sometimes as early as twenty minutes 
to four and change clothes, and at 4 
p.m. they can go; so they do not all of 
them work eight hours, but oftentimes 
nearer seven hours. Of course, most of 
the mines worked the men the full eight 
hours. 

The last mine in which I worked was 
a very safe mine compared with most of 
them, but the dangers do not seem so 
great to a practiced miner, who is used 
to climbing hundreds of feet on stulls or 
braces put about six feet apart, one above 
the other, and then walking the same 
distance on a couple of poles sometimes 
not larger than fence rails, where a mis- 
step would mean a long drop. But toa 
novice all the dangers stand out doubly 
strong. For instance, the stockholders 
of the mine I worked at visited the mine 
ina body. They were wealthy capitalists 
from New York, Boston and Chicago. 
Well, the first thing they did was to get 
inside the bucket, because they dared not 
stand on the rim and hold to the cable 
to ride down as the miners do. One of 
the capitalists in particular seemed to 
be afraid even to walk on the solid rock 
of the bottom level, and when the super- 
intendent finally succeeded in getting 
him up into one of the stopes after a 
series of falls and slips he looked more 
like a ghost than a man. He told one 
of the miners, who was working neaf 
him, that’ he thought it took lots of cour- 
age to work in a place like that, and 
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when the miner told him that they got 
used to it, he said that instead of being 
paid $3.00 per day they ought to have all 
the gold they could take out. 

The hospital discount is usually from 
one to two dollars a month, and merely 
gives one attendance if he is hurt. This 
is deducted from your check every 
month. On some mines it is compulsory 
to take this. This is not admitted by the 
managers, but the unions have watched 
it pretty carefully, and if a man does not 
pay hospital fees he does not stay very 
long at his job. The same thing is true 
of the mine insurance, which is from 
three to five dollars a month. This in- 
surance is put up by some of the insur- 
ance companies, and, of course, as they 
do not have to have an. agent to collect 
this money every month, it is supposed 
that the management gets a rake-off. 
But the worst of it is that if a man is 
hurt badly or disabled for life through 
the carelessness of the mine’s managers, 
before he receives his insurance he has 
to sign a paper releasing the mine owners 
from all responsibility for the accident, 
and then he cannot collect damages in 
the courts. In this way the mine owners 
shield themselves against the conse- 
quences of their neglect of the legal pre- 
cautions for the safety of the men. The 
managers say that they have this insur- 
ance as a help for the men, as some of 
them would not have a cent if they were 
killed and leave large families, but on 
some of the mines, even if a man had 
insurance in a good company and did 
not want to, or could not afford to, take 
out more, he has the mine insurance 
forced on him against his will, andat 
higher premium than he would have to 
pay to an independent company. In 
Cripple Creek there are no company 
stores, and the miners do not have to 
furnish their own powder when they 
work for wages. 

While I was in Cripple Creek there 
was only one mine, the “ Strong,” which 
would not employ union men, and a num- 
ber of them would employ nothing but 
union men, and every month the men 
would have to show their union card 
paid up; but at most of the mines it made 
no difference whether a man was union 
or non-union, just as long as his work 
was Satisfactory. 
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Shortly after I went to Cripple Creek 
the union posted notices that all men 
working in mines would have to join the 
union by a certain date, or be called a 
scab, and the walking delegate came to 
me and told me if I did not join I could 
not work at the mines. If he had asked 
me to join I would probably have done 
it, but as it was, I didn’t join for a year. 
when a friend of mine presented the mat- 
ter in a favorable light. 

There were a.few fights and deeds of 
violence after the date set for joining the 
union, but they subsided, and one seemed 
just as safe whether he was union or 
non-union. Up to the time I joined I 
was acquainted with a number of very 
nice men who belonged to the union, and 
most of the union men I met did not 
treat me any differently than they did 
members. I joined because I saw it 
would help me to keep in work and for 
protection in case of accident or sickness, 
for the union is just like any other secret 
order that way. They pay ten dollars a 
week sick benefits, and hire three nurses 
at three dollars per day of eight hours; 
so if one is alone and sick he is sure to 
be taken care of. There were a good 
many mines where they required union 
men, and as I was out of work a good 
deal I found out that it was easier to get 
work and keep work on those mines if I 
had a union card. 

Of course, there were a lot of hot- 
heads in the union, but they were always 
held down, and I know from attending 
the union meetings during one strike 
down there that they never talked dyna- 
mite before the union as a whole, for the 
union leaders kept cautioning against 
such things as likely to hurt their cause. 
But there are some men who are always 
ready to take matters in their own hands 
and do what they think is best with 
violence. 

The president and the secretary of the 
union I belonged to were both young 
men, who were leasing a mine and hiring 
men themselves and were making quite a 
stake, but they held on to the union; and 
when a strike was called they would not 
even ship their own ore, because it would 
go to a non-union mill, so they stopped 
work until they could get a union mill to © 
treat their ore for them. This was the 
time when the strike was first started in 
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sympathy with the mill men in Colorado 
Springs and Colorado City. 

While I was in Cripple Creek about 
a dozen Austrians came up from the coal! 
camps and were going to do cheap labor ; 
so a bunch of men escorted them out of 
town and told them not to come back; 
but these men were not all union men, 
for even non-union men like to draw 
their three and three and a half dollars a 
day. So now the Citizens’ Alliance claim 
that they can do the same thing as well 
as the union men; but, of course, two 
wrongs do not make a right, and, besides, 
they have gone into places and destroyed 
property which belonged to the union. 
Of course, they are in power, as they 
have their own organization backed by 
the militia, but the camp will be union- 
ized again.some time, for the men will 
not work without trying to protect them- 
selves against accidents in the dangerous 
places where they have to work, in such 
mantraps as the “ Hoosier ” mine, for in- 
stance. 

The mining laws of Colorado are not 
enforced at all, and it is on account of 
this that so many lives are lost. The 
mine inspector very seldom goes to 
Cripple Creek, and,, when he does, he 
does not stay more than a few days, 
and, of course, cannot see one hundredth 
part of the mines. If he should make an 
inspection of a single one of the big 
mines it would take all the time he usual- 
ly spends in the entire district. 

For example, the mining laws of Col- 
orado require a cage for every shaft 
over two hundred feet deep, and I do 
not know one hole two hundred feet 
deep that has a cage, and know of lots 
that are from four to six hundred that 
have nothing but a bucket. Things like 
these an inspector would not have to go 
down in a mine at all to find out. 

Then, too, many of the mines have im- 
mense stopes with hardly a timber in 
them, and these places are known all 
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over the camp, but the mine inspector 
seems never to find it out. In short, the 
mine inspection in Cripple Creek is noth- 
ing but a farce. 

A good point about the unions is the 
attention they give to the State Govern- 
ment. Every bill that passes the Legis- 
lature or that is presented to the Legis- 
lature is read in the union and discussed, 
and if they are not satisfactory to the 
union they call upon their representatives 
to work against it. Most of the union 
men are socialists, but they believe the 
change will come about gradually and 
not by revolution. 

The part of mining that bothered me 
the most was the mine gas, owing to 
poor ventilation, and many times I have 
been carried out unconscious and not 
able to work for two or three days af- 
ter. Several men died from effects of 
gas while I was in the district. But out- 
side of getting a couple of toes smashed 
from falling rocks and a crack on the 
head from a bolt which fell about two 
hundred feet down the shaft and struck 
the door and glanced into the station, 
knocking me out for over a week, I 
got out of the district rather luckily. 

I batched for the last year I was in 
Cripple Creek, as I found I could save a 
little money that way. The house I lived 


in was made of one thickness of boards, 


covered with corrugated iron—an oven in 
summer and an ice-box in winter. I had 
to get up early in the morning, eat my 
breakfast half cooked and half frozen, 
and then walk, or run, a mile and a half 
over the trail to the mine. A- man 
changes every two weeks to another of 
the three eight-hour shifts into which the 
day is divided. After I got back to the 
shack and got cleaned up and my supper 
cooked and eaten, it was usually too late 
and I was too tired to do anything more 
than read the paper, or write a letter 
home or to the one who would, soon make 
a home for me. : 
Laramig, Wyo, 





The Urgent Need of Pearl Harbor 


BY SERENO E, BISHOP, D.D. 


WENTY-EIGHT years ago General 
‘i Grant and other American states- 
men fully discerned the need of 
Pearl Harbor to the United States, and 
in order to secure possession of it they 
concluded a mutually profitable Treaty 
of Reciprocity with King Kalakaua of 
Hawaii. Six years ago, when a little 
war with Spain broke out, Congress 
hastened to annex this Hawaiian group, 
in order to hold firmly this strong and 
solitary vantage-point of sea power and 
ocean defense off the American coast. 
This was wise and prompt action. 
Hawaii became a Territory of the United 
States, passing under the Federal Con- 
stitution, merging its independence under 
the larger Federal security, and enjoying 
such advantages as the change secured, 
not without also some disadvantages, but 
with a large prospective share in the com- 
ing grand destiny of American Pacific 
commerce and sea power. 
3ut since that sudden annexation, mili- 
tary and naval precaution for the Pa- 


cific seems to have been slumbering. The 
one thing to do was at once to open, im- 
prove and fortify Pearl Harbor, the 
priceless feature that gives to Hawaii its 
fullest strategic value. Yet now, after 
six years of inactive ownership, Congress 
has just permitted to lapse a very mod- 
erate proposed appropriation of half a 


‘million dollars to begin the work of im- 


provement. And this indifference to 
the security of our Pacific sea power is 
shown in the actual presence in the neigh- 
boring Orient of a fierce flame of naval 
conflict, whose conflagration is not un- 
likely yet to involve all Europe, and even 
America, especially if provoked by care- - 
less unprecaution. It is true that the 
Pacific is broad, and Hawaii is somewhat 
distant from Japan and from Manchurian 
ports, and much more remote from Eu- 
ropean navies. But a firm, consolidated 
grasp upon an important stronghold will 
make for continued peace as well as 
security. 

It would seem probable that Congress- 
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men and Senators share with the bulk of 
the nation most hazy notions about a 
locality like Hawaii, lying out in the 
ocean beyond the bounds of the con- 
tinent. Nine-tenths of the American 
people are probably unaware that Hawaii 
has béen for six years a regularly organ- 
ized Territory of the United States. A 
majority think of Hawaii as some little 
group of cannibal islands lying like 
Samoa or Fiji far away in the “ South 
Seas,” instead of being the notable cross- 
roads of the Pacific, and the one outlying 
Territory and solitary grand outpost of 
American civilization, facing the great 
Asiatic Empires, and central to the giant 
commerce of the twentieth century, to 
which the Panama Canal is to lend enor- 
mous impetus. For over two thousand 
miles beyond the Golden Gate toward 
China not a rock or reef breaks the surf 
waves, until suddenly arise the grand 
domes and pinnacles of the Hawaiian 
mountains, with their lovely towns and 
gracious American homes. And then 
beyond them for four thousand miles 
more are none but insignificant islets 
amid the endless billows. 

Our great nation occupies the 3,000 
miles of long northeastern frontage of 
the vast Pacific Ocean. Across the north- 
ern half of this ocean has already begun 
to ply some of the enormous commerce 
springing up between the imperial popu- 
lations of the confronting coasts of Occi- 
dent and Orient. This North Pacific is 
soon to be alive with the swift and 
throbbing shuttles of a gigantic ocean 
traffic, greater than the world has yet 
seen, because larger and more highly 
developed populations are about to be 
involved. For the trade with the em- 
pires of China and Japan is to be not 
merely that from our Pacific Coast, but 
that from both sides of the Atlantic 
through the Panama Canal. Now by 
means of its favored and solitary cen- 
tral position, Hawaii is the key point of 
control of this ocean upon its eastern 
half, and Pearl Harbor is the key to 
Hawaii. It is, therefore, of vital and 
urgent necessity that Pearl Harbor 
should at once be made tenable and se- 
cure. In its present neglected condition 
it constitutes a strong temptation to a 
hostile Power to seize it, and gain perma- 
nent advantage by robbing America of 
her natural predominance in the Pacific. 
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An early and thorough occupation of this 
precious stronghold must make for peace 
by deterring interference. 

For the uses of the coming giant com- 
merce, as well as for the naval control of 
the North Pacific, this snug little Hono- 
lulu harbor is practically useless. Hono- 
lulu is a most lovely American city. Its 
harbor is most accessible, convenient and 
absolutely secure from storm, behind its 
sheltering reef. But it is too small for 
extensive commercial uses, and wholly 
without capacity for any great naval 
station.- Worse yet, it is absolutely in- 
capable of defense from hostile attack, 
because it is in close vicinity to the open 
sea. Ships in the inmost harbor are only 
3,000 yards from an enemy hovering in 
the calm open roadstead. No shore bat- 
teries could efficiently protect from such 
attack. All docks, magazines and coal 
sheds would be at the mercy of the foe, 
save as defended by a superior naval 
force. Absolutely essential is spacious 
and secure anchorage well inland, to be 
protected by shore batteries many miles 
nearer to the off-shore enemy. 

These conditions are superbly met by 
Pearl Harbor, whose entrance is six 
miles and its selected naval station seven 
miles west of Honolulu. It fully meets 
all the needs of the situation. It sup- 
plies areas of fully 2,400 acres for the 
anchorage of the largest ships, or twenty 
times the anchorage area at Honolulu. 
And these areas lie from four to six 
miles inland from the nearest point of 
the outer roadstead, whence the attack 
of an enemy must be delivered. Within 
one and a half miles of such enemy an 
indefinite number of masked batteries 
would be planted along several miles of 
beach, so as to repel the foe outside of 
the reef, the beaches being already oc- 
cupied by groves of Algaroba trees. The 
entrance to the harbor is extremely long 
and narrow, and easily defended against 
the most insidious torpedo boats. 

Altho not one of the class of largest 
harbors of the globe, Pearl Harbor is 
one of the larger havens, and amply 
spacious for any possible commerce. It 
has the peculiar advantage over most of 
the larger harbors in that it is complete- 
ly subdivided into river-like channels not 
Over 2,000 feet in width, of which there 
are over ten miles in length, all of deep 
water. Thus, in case of violent gales, no- 
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where is sufficient water area exposed to 
generate a seaway, such as is occasion- 
ally distressing to ships anchored at San 
Francisco. And here it is fitting to state 
that really violent storms never rage 
around the Hawaiian Islanés—that is, 
gales, such as to necessitate furling of 
all topsails or to endanger important 
spars. Hurricanes or typhoons are ab- 
solutely unknown in this part of the 
ocean, altho occurring rarely 2,000 miles 
east and west. 

In these ten or twelve miles of deep 
river channels five hundred of the largest 
classes of ocean steamers could find am- 
ple anchorage. Along the low perpen- 
dicular coral banks one hundred battle 
ships could be moored, end to end, and 
in many places could run planks ashore. 
But in addition to these deep-water areas, 
there are three broad reaches of water 
or lochs, farther inland, containing 
spaces amounting to 3,500 acres more, 
of which probably one-half is over two 
fathoms deep. This could, if ever 
needed, easily be dredged out to any 
required depth, having been shoaled by 
the wash of the uplands. To sum up 
the whole, we find here over three square 
miles of deep water, and half as much 
capable of equal deepening. Precision 
in these statistics is not claimed, altho 
they are believed closely to approximate. 
The Navy Department possesses mapsand 
soundings of completeness and accuracy. 

The land adjacent to the deep channels 
as well as to the shoaler lochs above, is 
entirely composed of level coral flats 
covered with a stratum of soil, varying 
from six to fifteen feet above sea level. 
It is thus admirably adapted for all com- 
mercial uses, as well as for the naval 
station. The drydocks will easily be ex- 
cavated in the soft but compact coral. 
There are no marshy lands, except above 
the upper lochs. The fresh water sup- 
ply is perfect. Numerous artesian wells 
along the neighboring shores yield the 
purest of water, already employed in 
irrigating extensive cane fields along the 
anchorages. Natural sanitary condi- 
tions are excellent. A three-foot rise 
and fall of tide twice a day in the lagoons 
promises sufficient current to maintain 
due sanitation even when harbor and 
city become crowded. The balmy trade 
winds sweep constantly across the flats 
and reaches of water. Temperatures 
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range from 52 degrees minimum to 88 
degrees maximum—a_ subtropical cli- 
mate. Torrid heats are as unknown as 
winter frosts. Without exaggeration, an 
ideal location is thus described. 

But with all this wonderful harbor 
provision made by Nature, what has man 
done to make it available? Thus far 
next to nothing. In view of war already 
waged in the Orient by the United 
States; in view of the fierce conflict now 
there in progress for the mastery of the 
sea, one would look for an eager activity 
to secure and develop the rare advan- 
tages of this site. Strange to say, they 
remain nearly as undeveloped and quite 
as unavailable and undefended as Na- 
ture has left them. There was a wide 
sand bar blocking the entrance to the 
port. Through this, at the slight cost of 
a little over $100,000, a 250-foot channel 
has been dredged thirty feet deep and 
1,500 feet long. But that work stopped, 
leaving a large number of minor ob- 
structions rendering the entrance urmafe 
if. not impossible for larger vessels. 
Perhaps $150,000 has been spent in pur- 
chasing a well-chosen site for a naval 
station and drydocks, comprising several 
hundred acres. But not a dollar has 
been expended for its improvement, not 
a nail driven or a pick struck; and Con- 
gress carelessly throws out the appro- 
priation of $500,000 asked by the Navy 
Department. 

It may perhaps be roughly estimated 
that the completion of docks and dry- 
docks, with all the requisites of a great 
naval station, will cost from ten to fifteen 
million of dollars, with several years of 
labor, equal perhaps to the cost and time 
of making two battle ships. And be- 
sides this will be the completion of a 
larger entrance channel, and clearing of 
all obstacles to internal navigation, which 
may cost two or three hundred thousand 
more. What the necessary fortifications 
will cost one has no means of guessing— 
probably no inordinate amount. That 
subject has been studied by the proper 
department, and undoubtedly very com- 
plete plans exist—to be preserved with. 
the usual secrecy. As before suggested, 
those defenses will probably consist 
chiefly of masked batteries arranged 
along the low sandy coast within the 
fringing’reef, whose edge lies one mile 
at sea. 
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There may perhaps have to be con- 
sidered a defense against a formal at- 
tempt to capture the port by a combined 
army and navy, in order to hold posses- 
sion of the Hawaiian group, and so to 
permanently control this ocean. To re- 
sist such an attempt would require an 
adequate military force, and probably 
suitable batteries mounted on the slopes 
to the northward, where the land attack 
must be made, that being the only direc- 
tion whence a landing force could well 
operate. It might be possible for an in- 
vading enemy to land upon the Waialua 
coast, twenty miles to the northward, 
making its way across the low and rather 
smooth divide of goo feet altitude. But 
any such operation would necessitate a 
strong military and naval expedition, 
coming either 2,500 miles from British 
Columbia or 4,000 miles from Japan. 
Such expeditions would be extremely 
costly and uncertain of profitable result. 
If adequately armed against direct naval 
attack on its front, Pearl Harbor might 
be deemed practically secure. 

On.what ground, it will be asked, is it 
asserted that Hawaii, with its great har- 
bor, constitutes the one strategic point 
giving maritime control of the North 
Pacific and makes secure the defense of 
the Pacific Coast? One reason is this: 
Hawaii, solitary and alone, occupies the 
one mid-ocean position off the American 
coast from which our Western ports can 
possibly be attacked by a foreign enemy. 
For the necessities of coaling and supply 
such a position must be within a few 
days’ steaming of the point of attack. It 
is obvious that San Francisco could not 
be attacked directly from the remote 
Asiatic ports, because the war ships 
would exhaust their coal before reach- 
ing our coasts. But Hawaii, if held by 
the enemy, would be a convenient point 
from which to attack, being within six 
days’ easy steaming. 

There is no intermediate supply port 
on either side. The nearest Asiatic port 
is distant fifteen days’ steaming from our 
Pacific Coast. Hawaii absolutely con- 
trols the situation on the West. Held 
by an enemy it fatally imperils America. 
Held by the United States, it is of more 
value for defense than a whole navy of 
battle ships and cruisers. Pearl Harbor, 
once well furnished with naval facilities 
and made impregnable, renders its owner 
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the complete mistress of the North Pa- 
cific against enemies. 

Offensively, again, as a center of naval 
activity in time of war, the solitary and 
central position of Hawaii far in mid- 
ocean endows it with a unique power of 
attack upon all commercial and naval 
operations traversing the Pacific north 
of the equator. That region of the ocean 
is soon to become the field of probably 
the largest commerce of the globe. It 
will consequently tend also to become 
the region of corresponding naval ac- 
tivity in times of war. But, by its posi- 
tion, Hawaii can rule the whole North 
Pacific; and thus, for attack as well as 
defense, the owner of an impregnable 
Pearl Harbor becomes absolute mistress 
of the North Pacific. 

We have barely alluded to what must 
soon become the leading feature of the 
commerce of the North Pacific, and thus 
has a powerful bearing upon this subject. 
That is the opening in the near future of 
the Panama Canal and its trans-Pacific 
traffic. Within less than ten years, 
through this new commercial gateway, 
there must begin to stream an enormous 
traffic, which will transform the com- 
merce of the Pacific, and with it the fu- 
ture of Hawaii.- It will be the traffic be- 
tween China and Japan on the one side 
and the Atlantic ports of Europe and 
America on the other. This will be large- 
ly diverted from the Suez Canal to that 
of Panama. Both parties to the trade 
are enormously populous and highly civ- 
ilized and productive. The traffic will 
grow to unprecedented magnitude. It 
may well be estimated that soon there will 
be crossing the Pacific from 200 to 300 
steamships a month, counting those pass- 
ing each way. 

To how many persons has the obvious 
fact occurred that every one of those 
steamers will be absolutely necessitated 
to call at Hawaii for coal to continue her 
voyage? Hawaii is equidistant between 
Panama and Asia, about nine or ten days 
steaming from either end. And it is the 
only mid-station. No other one is pos- 
sible. Hawaii holds the absolute mo- 
nopoly of the Panama traffic across the 
Pacific. Every one of those many hun- 
dred steamers monthly must be the hum- 
ble guest of Hawaii for the possibilities 
of continuing her voyage. 

But the little port of Honolulu cannot 
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possibly accommodate a third part of that 
enormous business. The great majority 
must find space in the ample areas of 
Pearl Harbor. There will be an average 
of from seven to ten ships a day calling 
for coal, often fifteen to twenty at once. 
Besides those, will be the great fleets of 
sailing colliers required to supply them. 
These would average ten days in port, 
often fifty present at once, a nice crowd 
even for Pearl Harbor. And all this will 
be only the beginning of a growing 
stream of commerce for Hawaii to care 
for. 

It is plain that there is urgent call for 
immediate diligence and activity on the 
part of the Federal Government to make 
Pearl Harbor ready for that great incep- 
tion of commerce for which they are hur- 
rying to open the Panama gateway. For 
such a commerce the harbor must be 
thoroughly opened and cleared. It must 
be set off into suitable divisions, and put 


in order for the activities of private mer- 
cantile enterprise. And it must have been 
completely protected and fortified before 
the canal is opened, as well as furnished 
with the proper naval arrangements and 
ample dockyards. America is opening a 
grand new roadway. She must hasten to 
build and fit up her great hotel midway 
of the route. : 

The contingencies of the near future 
contain most menacing possibilities. Ja- 
pan has already developed a formidable 
sea power. She has undertaken, in self- 
defense, to drive Russia from the Pacific. 
In order to effectuate this object it seems 
inevitable that she will draw to her aid 
the colossal resources of still slumbering 
China. It behooves America early and 
thoroughly to forestall the dangerous 
possibilities of-such a conjunction, and at 
once to make secure her own great sea 
power. 

How tutu, Hawanan IsLanps, 
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BY ARTHUR LYNCH, M.P. 


[It will be recalled that Arthur Lynch was the correspondent of THE INDEPENDENT 
while serving on the side of the Boers against the English army in South Africa. When 
the war ended he was elected to Parliament from an Irish Home Rule constituency, but 
on reaching England was arrested and condemned fcr treasor.—Ep1Tor.] 


MAN who has been sentenced to 
death, and who has endured soli- 
tary confinement for a year, has 

certain advantages, for he can review 
his own career as something past and 
gone, and he can take up his own deep- 
est guiding lines once more like one who 
has been born again. He sees things in 
truer perspective than ever, and he knows 
the relative value of his acts. 

And so I think that the philosopher in 
his lonely musings, plunged into that 
solitude that sounds the inmost fibers of 
his soul, must after all find pleasure only 
in the souvenir of all that he has done in 
accordance with his ideals, the veritable 
expression of his own nature. Not neces- 
sarily, indeed, that this contemplation 
may have an.ascetic aspect, or strained 
cast in any style or fashion. On the 
contrary, I think that the true philoso- 
pher is rather one who is keenly alive to 
a great variety of the forms of life, and 


who sympathizes with each in its own 
quality. And he may feel a satisfaction 
not only in his former toils in the rare- 
fied air of metaphysics, the profoundly 
fascinating search involved in the analy- 
ses of mathematics, but also in the bold 
displays in the ruder arena of politics, in 
the delight of poetic movements, in the 
remembrance of feats on the running 
track, or of the honeyed kisses once 
robbed from pouting lips—provided, of 
course, that the laws of altruism were 
held in all due regard. Such is the 
apologia with which I beg to present 
myself again, in-as objective a light as 
possible, to American readers; for I feel 
so many strong ties of friendship to the’ 
United States and to its citizens that 
some candid account of my own doings 
appears to be at this stage a sort, of 
“ categorical imperative.” 

I have read so many extraordinary 
accounts of myself within the last two or 
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three years that I have begun to wonder 
if all history is written in that style; and 
if this pretentious study be really worse 
than worthless, as giving a false impres- 
sion of the forces that move the human 
soul and influence the development of 
the body politic. If a man were to lay 
bare his own mind, sincerely and with- 
out after thought, how different it would 
appear to the fantastic impressions of the 
world, and especially how clear, how in- 
evitable, would seem the working out of 
his career. 

I have been accused of Anglophobia ; 
that is a cheap weapon in the turmoil of 
party politics, and it is particularly useful 
for inciting the passions of the mob. 
However, I do not think I have been 
afflicted with Anglophobia, altho I have 
opposed even with the utmost violence 
the designs of a Tory Government in 
South Africa. I put into one form of 
protest that sense of the monstrous in- 
justice of a war of aggression which 
Herbert Spencer, an Englishman of Eng- 
lishmen, and one of the profoundest 
thinkers of all times, expressed in some 
of his latest writings with tremendous 
force, in words that should call the na- 
tion to pause and consider. So far from 
being actuated by Anglophobia, Ihave the 
greatest respect for the best qualities of 
the English character; and from Shake- 
speare and Milton to Darwin and Spen- 
cer I count with admiration the number 
of English poets and English men of 
science who have influenced the develop- 
ment of my thoughts. I will only note, in 
passing, that most of them have in their 
lifetime suffered persecution at the hands 
of their fellow countrymen. 

And looking at the matter closely, so 
far from being unduly warped by my 
prejudices, my appreciation of English 
fair play, at least, I find to have been 
rather absurdly exaggerated, in view of 
the meanness of the stories invented in 
certain sections of the English press in 
order to misrepresent my own character. 
I will not insist on this matter, for I am 
aware that in America it was not only 
I who was placed on trial, but also that 
Jingo Party which was responsible for 
the war in South Africa, and which for 
the time rules public opinion in England. 

Could the ordeal of the court have laid 
bare the innermost motives that influ- 
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enced me so that the world might read 
my very soul, and at the same time 
have exposed to the light of day the na- 
ture of the interests that led to the war, 
and the passions of the men who urged 
it on—that is, indeed, the trial that I 
would have hailed with delight. 

I fought in South Africa mainly to 
preserve the Republics. The idea which 
animated me after I had taken up arms 
was that with a small and mobile force 
we could make a dash for Cape Town, 
chase out the former Government, and, 
proclaiming the federation of the vari- 
ous communities under the title of the 
United States of South Africa, enrol the 
citizens as a regular force. Cape Town 
was certainly not the best objective from 
a strategic point of view, but the moral 
effect of such a move would have been 
decisive. 

In this, however, there was in my mind 
no sense of high treason; rather my 
political acts have been the outcome of 
unswerving fidelity to my own ideals. At 
the period when I left Australia I was in 
favor of setting up an independent re- 
public there also. During my absence 
from Australia I lived for the greater 
part of my life in France, and I thought 
at the time I reached South Africa that 
I was free even from any kind of tech- 
nical connection with England. Certain 
of these matters I did not bring out be- 
fore the Court, for I was advised that 
my trial in London, instead of Australia, 
was a breach of the Treaty of Peace, and 
in any case I regarded the matter as a 
foregone conclusion. 

Of course, my connection with Irish 
affairs had not been without influence 
in my decision to fight for the republics, 
and I believe also that, in a small way, 
even my violent acts have been helpful 
toward bettering the political condition 
of Ireland. Since I first began to take 
interest in Irish matters I have seen 
various efforts on the part of England 
tending toward an improvement of rela- 
tions between the two countries, and 
some of these have involved large 
financial concessions. But either these 
represented rights previously withheld 
from Ireland by virtue of superior force, 
or else English statesmen have weakly 
yielded to Irish agitation and violence to 
the detriment of their own country. Of 
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WHY I WENT TO PRISON 


course, the first of these hypotheses is 
correct, but either of them affords a 
scathing criticism of the treatment of 
_ Ireland and the justification of Irish po- 
litical methods. 

After the conclusion of the South Af- 
rican war the leaders of the Boers in 
signing the terms of peace declared them- 
selves prepared to abide by the spirit as 
well as the letter of the conditions pro- 
posed. Most of the prominent English 
statesmen, including the Premier, de- 
livered conciliatory speeches, of which 
the burden was to “let bygones be by- 
gones.” Your own President, under cir- 
cumstances somewhat similar, not only 
uttered words of that kind, but gave them 
the most effective sanction by proclaim- 
ing a general amnesty. But then I have 
always considered that if there were a 
man of the caliber of President Roose- 
velt in the position of Prime Minister of 
England, or Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
the great problem of the relation between 
the two countries would be solved in 
three months, and we should be able to 
say, adapting Gambetta, There is no Irish 
Question ; there are only Irish questions. 
The English Cabinet, however, destroyed 


in large measure the good effects of their - 


first conciliatory speeches by keeping 
alive certain affairs not particularly im- 
portant in themselves, but full of -the 
matters which especially are productive 
of ill-feeling, and the memory ‘of ran- 
cors, in which England certainly has 
nothing to gain. 

The Lord Chief Justice “tuned” the 
press, to borrow a phrase of Queen 
Elizabeth, by a charge to the Grand Jury, 
and Justice Wills, in passing sentence of 
death, delivered a bitter tho somewhat 
incoherent political harangue. But it 
may be asked, Why did I deliver myself 
* to trial at all? The only answer I can 
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give is that, having allowed myself to 
be elected to Parliament by the city of 
Galway, I felt that the duty thereby im- 
posed on me demanded that I should 
proceed to England regardless of all 
possible consequences. 

Nor was there anything inconsistent 
in allowing myself to be elected. New 
situations had been created by the events 
of the war, and many political theories 
had been probed to the bottom. I had 
full reason to disbelieve in “ physical 
force” in Ireland; the Empire itself had 
become a new thing; I had not ceased to 
be a Republican, but I was no longer a 
Revolutionist, I was an Evolutionist. My 
hope, then, as, indeed, now, was to be- 
hold a fund of truly liberal ideas grad- 
ually infiltrating through the masses of 
the various almost independent states 
that form the Empire, so that our de- 
velopment may tend on this grand scale 
to Republican forms. In many respects 
I hope still to see the United States of 
America taken as a model. 

At a subsequent period I may touch on 
matters to which I gave. thought during 
my imprisonment. I was kept for twelve 
months in solitary confinement, with in- 
sufficient nourishment, and in a dark- 
ened cell; but I have now thrown off the 
effects of such a monstrous régime. 

My solitude, even with the deprivation 
of writing material, and with a limited 
choice of books, was yet devoted to 
study; and in that respect I am almost 
inclined to bless my hardships. Many 
lines of thought in which I had worked 
for twenty years became clearer, and I 
hope to develop the scheme of studies 
which had the potent charm of making 
me oblivious to my surroundings and of 
sustaining me by great hopes and the 
vision of noble ideals. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
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Landor’s The Gems of the East* 


SoME excuse might be found for the 
writers who, a few years back, under the 
stress of American demand for informa- 
tion about the Philippine Islands and 
the great lack of any comprehensive writ- 
ings upon them in the English language, 
put forth hasty treatises, full of the in- 
evitable errors of such works, and be- 
traying a very inadequate knowledge of 
the mass of material that has been pub- 
lished on the Philippines in Spanish and 
other languages. But now, after six 
years of American occupation of the is- 
lands, during which our magazines and 
newspapers have continually been pub- 
lishing descriptive bits about the islands 
and their people from every other soldier 
and school teacher over there, when sev- 
eral hundred books and Government 
documents have appeared on the political 
phases of the situation under United 
States rule, and at the very time when 
the Library of Congress is furnishing us 
with fairly complete bibliographical lists 
giving some idea of the enormous mass 
of Philippine literature, it surely re- 
quires “ nerve” (to use an A.nericanism 
ridiculed by the English) for this Eng- 
lishman to foist off upon the American 
public an expensive 550-page book which 
purports to reveal to them the Philippine 
Islands, and which instead reveals the 
almost complete ignorance of its author 
of the bibliography already accumulated 
in this line, as well as a most amazing 
personal conceit. 

One would imagine, from Mr. Lan- 
dor’s constant surprise at the wonderful 
things he found himself doing and his 
constant efforts properly to impress his 
readers With the marvels of his “ discov- 
eries,” that he never heard that Magellan 
discovered the Philippine’ Islands in 
1521, and that white men have (not very 
diligently, to be sure) investigated every 
part of them during the past three cen- 
turies. For a year or two after the ex- 
tension of American rule throughout the 

*THe GEMS OF THH Hast. (The Philippines.) 


By A. Henry Savage Landor. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. $4.00 net. - 
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archipelago discharged soldiers who 
turned prospectors used to amuse them- 
selves with thinking they had been 
“where no white man had ever trod 
before,” but that sort of tale was laughed 
out of court in the Manila saloons, where 
they rendezvous, long, long since; it is 
amazing to find a so-called “ éxplorer,” 
who makes serious claims to the attention 
of scientists, perpetrating them in this 
self-complacent form now. They would 
not “go” any longer, even as Sunday 
“feature-stories” for the decidedly 
“yellow” American newspapers in 
Manila. 

Mr. Landor, as a matter of fact, made 
a most helter-skelter journey through the 
archipelago, merely skimming the outer 
edges of some of the lesser known sec- 
tions, where the accurate knowledge 
recorded about the strange inhabitants is 
limited, and where some careful field- 
work, performed in a really scientific 
spirit by a real scientist, would have been 
well worth the while. His work, while 
it may make the unskillful gape at times, 
if his stories do not merely serve to 
arouse skepticism, must invite only con- 
tempt in the mind of the man who knows 
something about the peoples and the 
places he visited, and, what is almost as 
important, something about the accumu- 
lated literature on the Philippines. Mr. 
Landor evidently never took the trouble 
to read anything on the Philippines, ex- 
cept some few books on the gazetteer 
order, which have stood him in good 
stead to furnish very erroneous, but mi- 
nute, descriptions of places which he 
never saw, such descriptions being in- 
serted, it would appear, to bear out the 
claim that this is “the most complete 
work on the topography, ethnology, civil 
and political conditions of the islands to- 
day.” 

To catalog merely a few of the more 
noticeable among the multifarious errors 
in the line of anthropology and eth- 
nology, we note such misleading and 
inaccurate statements as those on page 2 
about “white tribes of tree-dwellers” 
and a “ multitude of tribes ” addicted to 
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cannibalism, when it not only is- not 
known that there is cannibalism in any 
part of the Philippines, but is not even 
assured authoritatively as yet that there 
are human sacrifices of a ceremonial 
character ; and the strange statement, for 
an anthropologist, that the Tagbanuas 
have “ wavy ” hair, as well as a confusion 
of the lank hair of the Samals (Malays) 
with the typically kinky hair of the Ne- 
gritos (p. 370). The author finds (p. 
364) that the Atas, one of the lighest 
and most delicate-featured tribes of the 
so-called ‘‘ Indonesians ” (probably, after 
all, Malays), “ have undoubtedly Negrito 
characteristics.” This raises a query as to 
what people could have been pointed out 
to him in his hasty scramble through 
Mindanao as being Atas. The state of 
his misconception as to Philippine dia- 
lects is indicated in his declaration (p. 
59) that the dialect of Cuyo has no 
verbs. It will surprise some scientific 
men to find that, “ varying with the alti- 
tude,” the pulse-beats of the moun- 
taineers of Northern Luzon ran from 
68 to 92, while he gives the Tingian men 
a pulse of 100 and their women a rate 
of only 66. The Gaddanes he calls a tribe 
“now civilized and Christianized,” which 
will be news to most of their neighbors in 
the lowlands of the Kagayan Valley (p. 
428). The majority of the “ Bayo” 
Igorots, he says (p. 499), are under four 
feet in hight, which is not even true of 
the Negrito dwarfs. 

Among helter-skelter “ scientific” ob- 
servations in other lines we find (p. 120) 
that the ipil, the hardest wood of the 
Philippines, which will sink in water al- 
most like iron, will ruin an ordinary saw 
and can be of use only in big timbers for 
wharves, piles, etc., is “ porous” and is 
used largely for building purposes. Sim- 
ilarly, we are told (p. 240) that gutta 
percha is produced on Tawi-tawi from 
the Ficus eléstica, a plant entirely dis- 
tinct botanically, and which produces 
rubber, something with widely different 
characteristics from those of gutta. 
He says (p. 69): “ Possibly the lepers 
[in all the archipelago] may amount to 
a few hundreds,” unaware that an in- 
complete census taken locally through- 
out the civilized provinces showed some 
3,500 lepers, and a fair estimate of their 
number is 5,000 or 6,000, which is much 
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below the former Spanish estimates, at 
that. The remark (p. 197) that Mo- 
hammedan missionaries came to the 
Philippines “ even as early as 1773 ” may 
be believed; they were there certainly 
some years, perhaps several centuries, 
before Magellan arrived in 1521. 
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Practical Religion 


THERE are great numbers of books 
which do not pretend to set forth new 
results in biblical or theological science, 
but undertake to apply truths and facts 
worked out by others to the problems 
of every-day living. There is a field 
for such books, and to bring a really 
vital message of the help of God for 
human life is to do good work, however 
dependent the worker may be on the 
researches and results of other men. An 
excellent example of a good book on 
practical religion is The Enlargement 
of Life,* by the pastor of the “Old 
Church on the Hill,” at Lenox, Mass. 
Mr. Lynch aims to “ bring eternal satis- 
factions to human needs,” and his work 
will appeal to earnest men who are will- 
ing to make their theology somewhat 
broad. He does not hesitate to deny the 
doctrine of eternal punishment, tho he 
does not discuss many debated questions, 
and declares “it is better to hold one, 
great, life-giving truth in magnificent 
positiveness than to hold half a dozen 
debatable articles of faith.” 

Few would look under the title 
Fratribust for a series of straightfor- 
ward, common sense, and really up to 
date sermons to boys. But that is the 
character of the addresses that make up 
Fratribus, and the explanation is that 
Mr. Bramston has learned that good 
sermons to boys must not be learned 
essays, nor efforts to “ preach down to 
their supposed level,” but talks to broth- 
ers, by one whom they will feel to be 
ahcouowx with themselves. Whatever the 
theory, these addresses to “ Wyke- 
hamists,” with the flavor of “ Wyke- 
hamical ” life about them, are excellent, 
and William of Wykeham ought now 
to be fully satisfied with the pains he 

*THE ENLARGEMENT oF LiFs. By Frederick 
Lynch. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00. 

+ Fratrisus: Sermons Preac M in 
Winchester —— ‘ee By John Trant Bram- 
ston, M.A. London-: Edward Arnold. $2.00. 
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took to found that Academy at Win- 
chester. 

Dr. Idet is better on practical prob- 
lems than in his efforts at theology, bet- 
ter on the “ Neglected Christian Duty ” 
of humor than on “ Miracles from the 
Standpoint of To-Day.” But the last 
address in his book on “An ever-ex- 
panding theology ” shows that the root 
of the matter is in him and does much 
to make up for such statements as, “ The 
pre-existence of Christ is the foundation 
stone upon which rests the belief in his 
divinity.” 

Mr. Jackson is a close disciple of Pro- 
fessor Stevens, whose New Testament 
Theology he has followed in his prep- 
aration of these addresses on The Teach- 
ing of Jesus.8 Second-hand studies are 
never thoroughly satisfactory, yet there 
is a grip on life problems and a religious 
enthusiasm in these addresses that give 
them a value of their own. 

If any one thinks the Catholic Church 
in America has no men of delicate re- 
ligious feeling and of finely spiritual 
nature, let him read a few pages of 
Bishop Spaulding’s Glimpses-of Truth.| 
It scarcely matters what pages are 
chosen, for it is a book of aphorisms, 
without attempt at logical sequence. It 
is filled with wise and penetrative say- 
ings, tolerant and optimistic in spirit, on 
all manner of subjects that have to do 
with the deeper side of life. | Many 
such as this could be taken at random: 
“If thou exalt thyself thou compellest 
remembrance of the hideousness of thy. 
baser nature: but if thou art reverent, 
mild and helpful, the wise and the good 
will think only of thy heavenly descent 
and destiny.” (P. 34f.) 

These “ Confessions of a Preacher 9 
narrate the progress of a soul to faith 
by learning to rely on the authority of 
the soul and the facts of experience. 
Many cannot be satisfied with a faith 
which declares the bodily resurrection 
of Jesus a belief of no significance, but in 
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this book, which confesses such a faith, 
the heart of Christianity seems to be 
present nevertheless. 


A Plea for Industrial Peace 


WirtH both employers and employees 
strengthening their forces for an impend- 
ing conflict, a plea for industrial peace 
is timely, and ought to receive general 
attention. Such a plea is Dr. Gilman’s* 
—an earnest and sincere argument, sup- 
ported by a great wealth of data, the 
gleanings of many years of study of so- 
cial problems. Yet for all its excellences 
we are doubtful if it will greatly advance 
the cause of permanent industrial peace. 

There might, indeed, be produced a 
momentary semblance of peace and order 
on the lines laid down by Dr. Gilman, 
but it would be very like the order which 
reigned in Warsaw on a famous occa- 
sion. It would be order secured by the 
complete suppression of one of the two 
parties to the controversy. In this case 
the eliminated party would be organized 
labor. Despite the author’s cordial praise 
of collective bargaining, he has even 
warmer praise for the open shop, and 
he urges employers to make their fight 
along that line. But the open shop, in 
the opinion of those most interested, 
means practically the end of collective 
bargaining, for it renders the union 
powerless to enforce the terms of a 
bargain. 

Very naive, to say the least, is the au- 
thor’s declaration (p. 236) regarding the 
demand for strictly union’ shops. This 
demand would appear to be “a virtual 
confession by the unionist that he has 
not perserverance enough to convert the 
non-unionist.” Quite as obvious must it 
have appeared to the men of the South 
during the Civil War that the arrest and 
deportation of Vallandigham was a vir- 
tual confession that the Lincoln adminis- 
tration “did not have perseverance 
enough to convert” Copperheads. Ex- 
hortation of the unconverted has doubt- 
less its fitting place in industry, as well 
as in religion and civil government, but 
there are certain contingencies in which 
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it must necessarily give place to compul- 
sion. 

Dr. Gilman, like his colleagues, has 
much to say of the tyranny of the trade 
union, and he quotes with approval the 
declaration of the Anthracite Coal Strike 
Commission on the sacred “right to 
work.” He has also some illuminating 
remarks on the subject of boycotts and 
blacklists. He is rather skeptical about 
the blacklist, doubting if it is really em- 
ployed, tho he concedes, on the authority 
of Professor Ely and Mr. John Graham 
Brooks, that it may once have been com- 
mon. Still, it does not appear to be a 
very wicked thing. ‘“ When the trade 
unionists,” he writes (p. 268-9), “ would 
strictly prevent the employer from com- 
municating to any other employer in his 
line of business the fact that a man who 
has left his employ was active in a recent 
strike, they seem to occupy untenable 
ground.” The boycott, on the other 
hand, tho in its simple form it is con- 
ceded to be both “ natural and defensi- 
ble,” is in its “compound” form de- 
testable persecution (p. 275). Dis- 
crimination as practiced by the trading 
class would thus appear to be a far dif- 
ferent thing from that practiced by the 
working class.. 

One cannot easily follow the line of 
reasoning which this book develops. The 
strange part of it is the sincerity with 
which a partisan view is everywhere 
advanced under the delusion that it is an 
impartial view. To suppose that col- 
lective bargaining will become more 
common under the changes which Dr. 
Gilman advocates is to expect water to 
tun uphill and gravitation to repel. To 
deny organization of the shops, thereby 
annihilating the power to bargain col- 
lectively ; to compel the incorporation of 
those who hand together, thereby put- 
ting them completely at the mercy of 
those who have greater resources for 
litigation, and finally to forbid collective 
discrimination against employers deemed 
to be unfair, may, indeed, be held by 
certain persons to be both wise and 
necessary. But to hold at the same time 
that by effecting those reforms collective 
bargaining will be increased, and that 
permanent industrial peace will be fos- 
tered, is to expect sunshine to be ex- 
tracted from cucumbers. 
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The First of Empires. “Babylon of the Bi- 
ble” in the light of latest research. By 
W. St. Chad Boscawen. New York: Har- 
per & Bros. 
Mr. Boscawen has been for many years 
a student and lecturer on Babylonian 
and Assyrian topics, and is the author of 
several volumes on the subject. He has 
given us here another work, the purpose 
of which is to present the history, man- 
ners and art of Babylonia down to a pe- 
riod a century or two later than Ham- 
murabi, under whom the empire was 
consolidated. Mr. Boscawen does not 
regard Hammurabi as being the Amra- 
phel of Genesis, but identifies that king 
With Hammurabi’s father, Sin-muballit, 
whose name might be read Amar-pal. 
From this book, which is somewhat free- 
ly illustrated, the reader can get a very 
good idea of the character of this first of 
empires. Much valuable information will 
be gained by a reader notanexpert. Altho 
the book has not the fullness or the schol- 
arly character of Maspero’s “ Dawn of 
Civilization,” neither is it as expensive. 
The trained student of the subject will 
observe a multitude of little errors, large- 
ly of spelling, the list of which would fill 
the page. We have repeatedly “ Yaveh ” 
and “ Yahavist,” “De Candole” for De 
Candolle, “ Schiel” for Scheil; we have 
“ Rimnion” and “Rimman” for Rim- 
mon, “Lacish” for Lachish, “ Sabion- 
ism” for Sabaism, “ Ammanus” for 
Amanus, “ Sharien” for Sharein, “ Pin- 
chas” for Pinches, and many other such. 
On some important points, such as the 
very early date of Sargon I, we should 
differ from Mr. Boscawen, but we only 
note some minor errors of statement, 
such as that Professor Haupt is a Euro- 
pean scholar; that El Oheimar (“ Oieh- 
mar,” p. I21) is a “mound of great 
size” “ southeast of Hillah,” and the site 
of Kish; that on the Stele of Vultures 
the king’s chariot is “ drawn by asses; ” 
that the site of Agade is “ not known;” 
a figure of the water-god Ea, as shown 
by Heuzey, is described as “ Gilgamesh 
and the pilot,” and we notice that the 
same seal, differently drawn and de- 
scribed, is figured on ps 100 and p. 279. 
Yet, bearing such evidences of haste, we 
are glad that a book which gives so fair 
a view of the earliest known history of 
the world, and which transcribes a num- 
ber of important and ancient hymns and 
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myths, as well as the Code of Hammura- 
bi, should be offered to the general reader. 
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Recollections of a Royal Academician. By 
oo Callcott Horsley, R.A. Edited by 

rs. Edmund Helps. With illustrations 

from the author’s drawings and pictures. 

New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 33.00. 

For eighty-seven years John Callcott 
Horsley lived an easy and a happy life in 
an atmosphere of the best culture of Vic- 
torian England; a life almost exactly 
contemporaneous with that of the Queen. 
Becoming an art student when a lad of 
thirteen, at fifteen he was a probationer 
and prize winner at the Royal Academy 
schools. When he was sixteen one of 
two portraits sent by him to the Academy 
exhibition was rejected by the Hanging 
Committee; but in the seventy remain- 
ing years of his life that disappointment 
was never his again. He never had to 
struggle for recognition and success ; in- 
deed, his pictures were greatly over- 
valued. Years ago he headed a crusade 
against painting from the nude, and 
gained thereby no little notoriety. Punch 
promptly nicknamed him “ Clothes-Hors- 
ley,” and it seemed for long that his 
likeliest title to fame would be the slight 
one of being the butt of a Whistler witti- 
cism. That deft handler of the brush 
and caustic wielder of the pen exhibited 
one of his own studies from the nude 
with the inscription: “ Horsley soit qui 
mal y pense.” In _ his_ recollections 
Horsley found himself. He deserves 
to be remembered for the many ex- 
cellent anecdotes he tells. These chap- 
ters were dictated by him in the course 
of his last year, when, the sympathetic 
editor tells us, present-day events were 
little realized by him, and, perhaps, for- 
gotten the next hour, tho he had an avid 
memory for the happenings of fifty or 
sixty years ago. They are surprisingly 
kindly and simple in tone, genial and free 
from any critical attitude. He tells his 
little stories for their own sake, and 
therein lies the freshness and charm of 
his book. Queen Victoria, the Duke of 
Wellington, Thomas Moore, Mendels- 
sohn, Turner, Vernet, Landseer, Lord 
Leighton, Faraday, Huxley, Dickens, the 
Kembles—these are only a few of the 
great ones seen in passing in his pages. 
While nothing of importance is added to 
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the sum of the world’s knowledge, the 
glimpses at these notables make pleasant 
and entertaining reading. 


2 


Dictionary of Historical Allusions. By 
Thomas Benfield Harbottle. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00 net. 


The purpose of this book is excellent. 
Greater pains, however, should have been 
taken with the execution, particularly in 
regard to American allusions. John 
Brown’s raid on Harper’s Ferry, for in- 
stance, is set down ten years out of date. 
For some unexplained reason “ gerry- 
mander ” is spelled with an initial “ j.” 
The statement that Tammany “ remained 
in power [from 1874] until 1902,” is sub- 
ject to a number of exceptions. The 
statement that Blaine received his nick- 
name of the “ Tattooed Man” from the 
cartoon representing him “ As Phryne 
Before Her Judges” is a mistake. The 
nickname arose from an earlier cartoon, 
in which he was represented as one of 
the figures in the National Political 
Museum. Dorr’s Rebellion is placed in 
1841 instead of 1842. Virginia is curi- 
ously numbered among the “ Border 
States.” The War of 1812 is called 
“The War of 1811.” McClellan was 
not “driven back to the James River” 
during the seven days’ battles. The 
more important engagements occurred 
while he was transferring his base from 
the Chickahominy to the James. The 
Missouri Compromise was passed in 
March, 1820, and not 1821. The state- 
ment, furthermore, that it ordained that 
slavery should be lawful only in territory 
“south of 36° 30’ north latitude” needs 
the important qualification of “ except- 
ing Missouri.” Finally the statement 
that the Know-Nothing party was 
formed in 1855 is inexcusably wrong. 
A Native American party polled some 
9,000 votes in the New York municipal 
election of 1835. A general organization 
seems to have been formed as early as 
1843. Under the name the “ American 
party,” it was again organized in 1852, 
and the name “ Know-Nothing” dates 
from this time, or perhaps earlier. It 
was in 1855 that it discarded its secret 
machinery. Most of the American al- 
lusions, we are sorry to say, need re- 
vision. 
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lyn Byrd. By George Eggleston 
re D. Pg Nema 

“ Evelyn Byrd” is third of a series of 
Southern novels by Mr. Eggleston, all 
dealing with periods preceding and dur- 
ing the Civil War. Mr. Eggleston writes 
from a Southern point of view, but with- 
out prejudice. The enjoyment of the 
writer in his work titillates all through, 
an attitude of the author that rouses 
pleasurable sympathy in the reader, tho 
it may not augment the artistic worth of 
the work. Such a writer is like the 
raconteur who does his laughing before 
he tells his joke. Mr. Eggleston requires 
much assistance of his paper people; 
quite a third of his romance is put into 
their hands. Dorothy and Arthur Brent 
(whom we have met in former volumes) 
tell much of the progress of events in 
letters to each other, while Evelyn Byrd 
has not only to suffer many things of 
many men and of untoward circum- 
stances, but has to tell of all that befell 
her in an apparently very hastily written 
book—clumsy handling a book within a 
book. Mr. Eggleston goes needlessly 
afield to explain slight idiosyncrasies of 
speech and of education in his heroine. 
The frequent use of the intensive “ do 
and “ did,” the bad French, the familiar- 
ity with “ Jane Shore,” “Kate Hard- 
castle,” “ Lady Teazle” of Evelyn Byrd 
are not unusual with the Southern girl. 
“T do love,” “ I did enjoy,” “I do hate,” 
are usual expressions with he.. The two 
stout old volumes, “ British Drama,” are 
to be found in almost every good home 
library of the South. Almost any girl 
there browsing can tell more of triumphs 
of Mrs. Siddons and Miss O’Neil in chief 
roles of those dramas than of laurels 
lately won in plays of Rostand, Zangwill 
or Mr. Fitch by Miss Adams, Miss Rob- 
son or Maxine Elliott. Evelyn Byrd is 
an unusually attractive young woman. 
A good hearty story, whose very crudi- 
ties attract like the wholesome roughness 
of an excellent touchstone. 

a 
The Bright Face of Danger By R. N 
Stephens. Boston: L. C Page & Co. 
$1.50. 

If the jealous husband in the tale keeps 
his wife locked up in a tower, we may 
always infer two things, first, that it is 
an historical romance, because few 
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jealous husbands nowadays have family 
towers in which to place their coquettish 
spouses, even if the remedy met the 
exigencies of the situation; second, that 
soon or late a lover will appear beneath 
the lady’s window looking for “the 
bright face of danger.” And he gen- 
erally finds it, especially if the husband 
and villain discover him there. No mat- 
ter how innocent the lady is, fights, rob- 
bery and rope ladders follow. She be- 
comes the happy victim of circumstance. 
No moral odium attaches to her for be- 
ing snatched away. And the most 
ethical modern reader finds himself re- 
joicing immorally at the discomfiture of 
the wicked husband. In this particular 
romance the whole action takes place 
within a few days. There has scarcely 
been a more rapidly moving story, in- 
deed, since Miss Bertha Runkle electri- 
fied the literary world with her master- 
piece of blood and bombast, “ The Hel- 
met of Navarre.” Such stories, for 
some inexplicable reason, are absurdly 
interesting. Reading them has the same 
exhilarating effect upon the imagination 
that riding “the cock horse to Banbury 
cross” had in our infancy. 


a 


Leonardo da Vinci. By Edward McCurdy, 
M.A. London: George Bell & Sons. Im- 
ported by the Macmillan Co $1.75. 

The newest volume in the Messrs. 
Bell’s “Great Masters in Painting and 
Sculpture” series, devoted to Leonardo 
da Vinci, is chiefly to be commended for 
its excellent illustrations. These include 
most of Leonardo’s pictures and several 
of his drawings in satisfactory half-tones. 
and a good photogravure of the “ Mona 
Lisa” as a frontispiece. Mr. McCurdy 
narrates the facts of the painter’s career 
clearly, succinctly, safely, giving the 
precise authority of the records for every 
statement; but does it in such a matter- 
of-fact way that his monograph makes 
very dry reading. Never does he permit 
himself one thrill of enthusiasm over the 
wonderful achievements of the great 
Florentine. Leonardo is the one artist 
of whom it may be said “ with perfect 
literalness,” to quote Mr. Berenson, 
“Nothing that he touched but turned 
into a thing of eternal beauty.” But in 
all Mr. McCurdy’s array of facts there 
is no hint of that one. In following 
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Morelli into the uncharted apd difficult 
regions of connoisseurship the author be- 
comes too dogmatic. In short, instead 
of a fascinating study, such as might 
legitimately be looked for from the sub- 
ject and in a designedly “ popular” 
series, this is a dull book. Yet it is a 
useful one, too, for its bringing together 
into handy compass of the main facts 
about Leonardo and his art work, for 
its good index, for a selected bibliog- 
raphy and for its pictures. 
od 

The Government of Wyoming. By Grace 

Raymond Hebard. San Francisco: The 

Whitaker & Ray Company. 

The Constitution of Wyoming is of 
especial interest to all students of poli- 
tics on account of several very radical 
features which it embodies. The women 
of the State have had the suffrage and 
equal property and personal rights for 
thirty-five years, and Wyoming was also 
the first State to adopt the far-reaching 
policy of assuming State ownership of 
all the water supply without which the 
land is useless. Dr. Hebard is well quali- 
fied by her position and wide personal 
knowledge of State affairs to tell of the 
history and administration of Wyoming 
as she has done in this little book. 





Fd 
Studies in Shakespeare. By J. Churton Col- 
lins New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$z.00. 


A collection of essays on Shakespeare 
as a classical writer, as a prose writer, as 
a lawyer, and so on—all mainly designed 
to show that the poet had an astonishing 
amount of erudition, and, incidentally, to 
deepen the mystery of his being—pro- 
vided one accepts all the coincidences and 
parallels here set down. As usual in 
such cases, the author proves too much. 
With the stories in Ovid, it is perhaps 
not unreasonable to assume even a 
Warwickshire school boy to have had 
some acquaintance; but when it comes to 
asserting that “ Shakespeare must have 
read Plautus in the original,” also Lucre- 
tius, also St. Augustine’s De Civitate 
Dei; also the Greek classics, tho per- 
haps only in the Latin versions—and, in 
fact, was “ haunted with reminiscences of 
the Orestes and Phcenisse,” one is apt 
to pass from mild skepticism to lively 
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intolerance. In the concluding essay 
(the Bacon-Shakespeare mania) the au- 
thor empties whole buckets of wrath on 
the head of Judge Webb, whose “ Mys- 
tery of William Shakespeare” he pro- 
nounces “ the most noteworthy contribu- 
tion which has yet been made to the 
Bacon-Shakespeare question,” and then 
gets especially severe on Webb’s parallels 
and analogies. And yet, without in the 
least committing ourselves to the “ Ba- 
conians,’ candor compels us to remark 
that if Mr. Collins’s parallels and anal- 
Ogies prove that Shakespeare acquired 
parts of “ Romeo and Juliet ” by reading 
epigrams of Marianus either in Greek or 
Latin, Judge Webb has established his 
case for Bacon, and is entitled to his de- 
cree, together with costs and disburse- 


ments. 
& 


Apologetics, or the Rational Vindication of 
Christianity. By Francis R. Beattie, D.D., 
LL.D. With an introduction by Benjamin 
B Warfield, D.D., LL.D. In three vols. 
Vol. I, Fundamental Apologetics. Rich- 
mond, Va.: The Presbyterian Committee 
of Publication. $2.00 net. 


Dr. Beattie’s view of Apologetics— 
for which he is commended by Dr. War- 
field—is very comprehensive. Its three- 
fold task is to prove the existence of God 
and set forth his relations to the world, 
to vindicate the Bible, and to exhibit 
the beneficent results of the Christian 
religion. To each of these themes Dr. 
Beattie proposes to devote a volume, and 
this first volume of 600 pages is con- 
cerned with the first division, belief in 
God. It treats mainly such large sub- 
jects as the origin and nature of religious 
belief, the proofs of the existence of God 
and antitheistic theories. Thus Apolo- 
getics is made to treat important themes 
usually considered under the head of 
systematic theology. The presupposi- 
tions of the Calvinistic theology are set 
forth with clearness, thoroughness and 
skill, and with sincere candor and frank- 
ness. But the author's exhaustive meth- 
od does not allow him to reach, even 
in 600 pages, such pressing apologetical 
problems as the divinity of Christ, the 
immortality of the soul, or the inspira- 
tion of the Bible. Greek words appear 
without accents, tho the book is other- 
wise well printed. 
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The Book of School and College Sports. By 
Ralph Henry Barbour. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co $1.75. 

A thorough, reliable and comprehen- 
sive book giving the official rules of the 
games, the records, and practical direc- 
tions for attaining proficiency, well illus- 
trated by photography. Half the book 
is devoted to the two leading intercol- 
legiate games, football and baseball, and 
the other chapters to track and field ath- 
letics, lacrosse, ice hockey and lawn ten- 
nis. Every high school library should 


have a copy. 
od 


The Flame Gatherers. By Margaret Horton 
Potter. New York: the Macmillan Co. 
$1.50. 

In this story the old drama of love 
and repentance is given the mystic set- 
ting of ancient India. Extremes always 
meet; where sensuality and passjon 
abound, asceticism follows like the long 
fast of a sin burdened soul. Accordingly 
the first half of this remarkable romance 
is an erotic interpretation of the fierce 
desert lover and his beautiful, but un- 
lawful mistress. The peculiar signifi- ‘ 
cance of the story, however, is worked 
out in the latter half, where the souls 
of the two are united and live again, a 
mysterious duality, in the son of a 
heathen priest. The poppy-flowered, love- 
laden tale changes to an involuntary life- 
long pilgrimage after purification, under 
conditions so terrible as to be unendur- 
able, except to an Eastern Mystic. The 
situations are well conceived, and the 
story is well written. The author’s lit- 
erary style is singularly versatile. From 
being almost salaciously suggestive in 
the beginning, it becomes simple, austere, 
unemotional toward the end like the 
vocabulary of prayers. 


as 


History of the Christian Church. By George 
H. Dryer, D.D. Cincinnati: pn & 
Pye. Five vols. $7.50. 

A Church history designed for popu- 
lar use and covering the entire period 
from the first century to the close of the 
nineteenth. It does not claim to be an 
original contribution, but the author has 
made good use of the best authorities, 
particularly those in German, and his 
work is what he aimed to make it, a 
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readable and trustworthy popular ac- 
count of the fortunes of Christianity 
during nineteen centuries. An unusual 
proportion of space is given to recent 
events, the last volume being devoted to 
the past one hundred years.. 
at 
How to Get the Best Out of Books. By 
Richard Le Gallienne New York: The 
Baker & Taylor Co. $1.25. 

Mr. Le Gallienne has written a book 
for busy people; a literary Badeker for 
the business man, who could ask for no 
more genial guide to the best in litera- 
ture. The “best” for each man the au- 
thor is inclined to define as that in which 
he takes most pleasure. “No reading 
does us any good that we do not enjoy.” 
He impresses the reader with the neces- 
sity of forgetting “even more than he 
remembers.” He thinks the end of true 
reading is the “ development of individ- 
uality,’ rather than that of acquiring 
fragments of fact. We read too much 
—that is, too many books; “ actually 
there is very little to read.” Mr. Le 
Gallienne has a word for the realists, or 

‘veritists,” or whatever they wish us 
to call them: 

“The realism of the ugly is negative, the 

realism of the beautiful is positive; and for 
that reason the realism of the ugly is passing 
away; for man lives not by negatives alone, 
and no literature of negation and misanthropy 
can long continue to terrorize so human a 
world.” 
Unlike Sir Philip Burne-Jones, he sees 
a certain splendor in mere business build- 
ings. The walls of Thebes were built to 
music, according to the old story; “ the 
sky-scrapers of New York are soaring 
to music also, a masterful music of the 
future which not all can hear.” Tolstoi, 
Meredith and Bjornson are selected as 
the three “ great novelists” of our own 
day. We may quarrel with the choice, 
but we will all appreciate the pleasant 
and sensible discussion of their works, 
and those of other living novelists and 
poets. Stephen Phillips, “ whose should- 
ers are rapidly broadening for one of the 
old mantles,” is a case in point. “ Arthur 
Hardy,” whose “ Passe Rose” is worth 
all the recent “ historical” imitations 
rolled together, he sighs, with the rest of 
us: “If only Frank Norris had lived!” 
but the tone of the book is for the most 
part distinctly hopeful. 
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Literary Notes 


“Tue Roosevelt Doctrine” (Robert Grier 
Cooke, New York, publisher) contains a large 
number of brief extracts from the President’s 
messages and addresses conveniently arranged 
by topics, so one can in a moment find what he 
said on any partjcular subject. 


...-Dr. Stephen D. Peet, the editor of the 
American Antiquarian (Chicago), has pub- 
lished under the title of “Ancient Monuments 
and Ruined Cities” ($4.00) the fourth volume 
of his researches in prehistoric American an- 
tiquities. The fifth volume, now in preparation, 
will treat of “ Myths and Symbols, or Aborig- 
inal Religions.” 


....A chronological list of all the Spanish 
Governors of the Philippine Is'ands, from 1565 
to 1899, furnishing in condensed form valuable 
information regarding each—the date and place 
of his birth, dignities held, arrival in the is- 
lands, term of office, important events therein, 
date of death, etc.—will appear in Volume XVII 
of “ The Philippine Islands: 1493-1808” (A. H. 
Clark Company, Cleveland). No such list has 
yet appeared in any other publication, altho in 
some Spanish works there are biographical 
notices of the successive Governors up to the 
middle of the nineteenth century. 


...-White’s Natural History of Se'borne 
possesses a perennial charm which for more 
than a century has attracted nature-loving read- 
ers. Altho an old book, when reckoned by the 
years since its first publication (in 1789), it will 
never be old in the sense of being antiquated. It 
is always new and stimulating and suggestive, 
just as the landscape. the hills, the valleys, the 
brooks, the birds and the green vegetation are 
always new and interesting, as indeed they will 
be as long as the earth shall endure. A new 
edition by Grant Allen, illustrated by Edmund 
New, comes from the publisher, John Lane, 
New York. It is a worthy reproduction and 
illustration of this scientific classic. 


..»-Messrs. T. Y. Crowell and Company 
have issued another volume of their “First 
Folio Edition” of Shakespeare—The Merchant 
of Venice. This excellent series offers in a 
convenient form and at a small price (50 cents 
a play) a text of Shakespeare identical in point 
of spelling and punctuation with the original 
edition of 1623, to which scholars are returning 
more and more, together with a general intro- 
duction, explanatory notes and variant read- 
ings from other sources. As a series, there- 
fore, not only does it make a desirable edition 
of the dramas, but it is also particularly valu- 
able to those who wish to make up their minds 
about the text for themselves and are unable 
to purchase variorums and the like expensive 
hiilfs mittel. 
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Pebbles 


“Wuat did you propose to her for, any- 
how?” “Well, I couldn’t think of anything 
else to say, and the silence was becoming ap- 
palling.”—Chicago Tribune. 


.... FURTHER INFORMATION: “ Now,” said 
the teacher, “can you tell me anything about 
Hiawatha?” “ Yes,” replied little Henry, “ it’s 
the tune that made Longfellow famous.”—Chi- 
cago Record-Herald. 


....1he Professor: “Humph! Dear me! I 
gave that young man two courses on the culti- 
vation of the memory, and he’s gone away and 
forgot to pay me, and I can’t for the life of me 
remember the fellow’s name. How very pro- 
voking! ”"—-New York Sun. 


....‘ How is your school of journalism do- 
ing?” “ Well, it is a little slow. We have no 
trouble in getting people who are willing to be 
teachers. .The trouble is to find anybody who 
doesn’t think he knows all about how a news- 
paper ought to be run.”—Washington Star. 


..,-" Pretty tiresome, isn’t it?” remarked 
the first man at a reception. “It is so,” replied 
the other. “I'd sneak out if I could. but my 
wife would get mad. She’s a friend of the 
hostess.” “I’d sneak. out, too, but my wife 
would be furious. She’s the hostess.”—Phila- 
delphia Press. 


...-A Dotorou$ AppeaL.—There is a little 
matter to which the “ Me$$enger” beg$ to call 
the attention of $ome of it$ $ub$criber$. We 
really hate to $peak of it, but $ome have $eem- 
ingly allowed it to $lip their mind$. To u$ 
thi$ i$ a very important i$$ue; in fact, it i$ 
nece$$ary in our bu$ine$$. We won't $peak 
further on the $ubject. Perhap$ you have 
gue$$ed the drift of our remark$.—Mississippi 
Messenger. 

...-An Irishman was called upon to give 
evidence in a shooting affray. “Did you see 
the shot fired?” asked the magistrate. “No. 
sor, but I heard it,” replied the witness. “That 
is not satisfactory. Step down.” As the Irish- 
man turned to go, he laughed and was rebuked 
by the magistrate, who told him it was con- 
tempt of court. “Did yez see me laugh?” 
“No, but I heard you.” “That is not satis- 
factory.” And then the court laughed.—Brook- 
lyn Eagle. 

....Two young ladies on the promenade of 
a seaside resort had been watching the vessels 
pass through a telescope lent them by an “ an- 
cient mariner.” On handing the glass back one 
of ‘them remarked that it was a very good one 
“Yes, miss,” said the old tar, “that ‘ere tele- 
scope was given me by Lord Nelson.” “Good 
gracious! Why, Nelson has been dead nearly 
a hundred years.” “Well, I’m blowed,” re- 
plied the salty one, quite unabashed, “’ow the 
time do fly!”—Woman’s Home Companion. 





Editorials 


Judge Parker’s Views 


THERE is much in Judge Parker’s con- 
servative and cautious speech of accept- 
ance to which all honest and intelligent 
Republicans, as well as all other good 
American citizens, can readily subscribe. 
We refer to his expression of general and 
time-honored principles and beliefs re- 
lating to liberty, the rights of man, the 
supremacy of law, the elements and 
achievements and characteristics that 
have made the United States a “ world 
power,” the dangers of usurpation, the 
maintenance of “great military arma- 
ments,” etc. With respect to a direct ap- 
plication of these principles to the exist- 
ing Government and to what has taken 
place during the last few years, however 
—an application not made by Judge 
Parker, but one which he probably in- 
tended to suggest—there must be a sharp 
difference of opinion. 

Has there been in the last four years 
any usurpation of the legislative or the 
judicial powers by the executive? We 
think not. Has the Government sought 
to make the people of the United States 
a military people, bent on conquest? Has 
it sought to maintain a “ great military 
armament,” or any armament except such 
“as may be necessary for the security of 
the country and the protection of the 
rights of its citizens at home or abroad?” 
We do not think so. Our army has been 
reduced, and surely is a small one. Our 
navy is not too large for the protection of 
American interests. Judge Parker’s 
party platform calls for “the mainte- 
nance of the Monroe Doctrine in its full 
integrity.” A competent navy is the best 
instrument for creating a wholesome re- 
spect for that Doctrine. The subcom- 
mittee of the Platform Committee at St. 
Louis agreed upon a resolution calling 
for “the maintenance and a liberal an- 
nual increase of the navy, as our best de- 
fense against a foreign foe, and a source 
of no possible danger to our liberties as 
a people.” It should have been accepted. 

Does Mr. Roosevelt or his party hold 
that “ we must take part in the disputes 


and broils of foreign countries, and that, 
because we have grown great, we should 
intervene in every important question that 
arises in other parts of the world?” Not 
at all. If Judge Parker thinks they do, 
he has been misinformed. There is no 
evidence in support of such an assump- 
tion. But Mr. Roosevelt and his party 
do desire to protect tke interests, com- 
mercial or other, of the United States 
and its citizens, whether these be in 
China, or Turkey, or the West Indies, or 
in South America, or on the seas; and 
the Government of the United States 
should be enabled by its people to do this 
effectively. The evils for the removal 
of which an application of the funda- 
mental principles of our Government is 
presumably suggested in this address are 
imaginary. Mr. Roosevelt and his asso- 
ciates in the Government are not less de- 
voted to those principles and to the Con- 
stitution than are Judge Parker and his 
friends. Especially is this true of the 
Fourteenth Amendment, as to which 
Judge Parker expresses the hope that we 
shall long “ glory in it,” altho he over- 
looks the failure of Southern Democrats 
to ask for that reduction of representa- 
tion which the second section of it pro- 
vides as a penalty for their violation of 
the Fifteenth Amendment. 

In what he says about the Filipinos, 
Judge Parker is substantially in accord 
with Mr. Roosevelt and the Republican 
party, except that he would have the 
promise of ultimate self-government 
given now. There is in his address no 
echo of the fierce denunciation to which 
our military government in the islands 
has been subjected by leaders of his 
party. Indeed, it may fairly be said that 
he approves the policy recently pursued 
with respect to the Philippines. When 
he speaks of “ taking away from them the 
right of trial by jury,” of course he does 
not mean to say that the Filipinos ever 
exercised or possessed that right: 

“The accident of war brought the Philippines 
into our possession, and we are not at liberty 
to disregard the responsibility which thus came 
to us; but that responsibility will be best sub- 
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served by preparing the islanders as rapidly 
as possible for self-government and giving to 
them the assurances that it will come as soon 
as they are reasonably prepared for it.” 


This leaves no room for a partisan con- 
test over the Philippines. We notice that 
his use of the word self-government, in- 
stead of the platform’s “ independence,” 
has led prominent Democratic journals to 
ask for something more definite in the 
letter which he is to write. 

Altho Judge Parker says that the en- 
tire platform is “ admirable,” his remarks 
about the tariff do not indicate his ap- 
proval of the platform’s assertion that 
“ Protection is robbery.” Being in favor 
of “a reasonable reduction” of the pro- 
tective duties, he admits that, even if he 
should be elected, his party could not 
hope to revise the tariff during his term 
of office, unless the Senate, which is to 
have a Republican majority for four 
years, should consent and assist. 

We recall the remark of Mr. Bryan, 
two days after the convention, that the 
nomination of Judge Parker had “ vir- 
tually nullified the anti-Trust plank of 
the platform.” The Judge, pointing out 
that combinations aiming at monopoly 
have been encouraged and stimulated by 
an excessive tariff, sees one remedy in 
that tariff revision which, as he admits, 
his party cannot make for at least four 
years to come. But “a complete legal 
remedy ” for Trusts can be found, he as- 
serts, in the common law. It may fairly 
be inferred from the context that he has 
in mind the common law when he says 
that the growth and power of the Trusts 
are due to the failure of officials to take 
the necessary procedure for procuring 
the judgments of the courts. He makes 
no promise to enforce the Federal Anti- 
Trust law, if he should be elected, but it 
may not be just to infer from anything he 
says that he would not do this. 

Now, the platform calls for additional 
legislation on this subject, legislation 
withdrawing the privilege of interstate 
commerce from a Trust that monopolizes 
any branch of business or production. 
It also attacks transportation rebates and 
discrimination, and-it asks that more 
power be given to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. But what is needed, 
Judge Parker says, “ is not so much other 
and different laws as officials having both 
the disposition and the courage to en- 
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force existing law.” Words that pre- 
cede and others that follow indicate that 
he has in mind the common law, rather 
than the Federal statutes. 

But we do not understand that it is 
feasible for the National Government, 
acting by the agency of its Department 
of Justice and its District Attorneys, to 
proceed against Trusts under what is 
called the common law. States and mere- 
ly local authorities cannot be expected to 
deal effectively with great combinations 
of an interstate character and scope. We 
assume that Judge Parker, a candidate 
for the office to which the Department of 
Justice is subordinate, and discussing 
questions of national policy, had in mind 
not such action as purely local authorities 
might take, but such prosecutions as the 
National Government might begir and 
carry on, against the combinations called 
Trusts. And, as we have said, we do not 
understand that it is feasible for the Na- 
tional Government to invoke the common 
law for the prosecution and punishment 
of combinations. We hope that in his 
forthcoming letter Judge Parker will 
make his meaning clear and point out in 
what way the common law should be 
used by the Federal authorities. Other 
topics in the platform not touched in his 
address, but awaiting consideration in the 
letter, are the Panama Canal treaty, sub- 
sidies, reciprocity with Canada, “ govern- 
ment by injunction,” the direct election of 
Senators, civil service reform, and a de- 
mand for generous pension legislation. 

Following an example set by Mr. 
Hayes in 1876, and by Mr, Bryan both in 
1896 and in 1900, and repeating the argu- 
ments used by Mr. Cleveland in 1884, 
Judge Parker announces his determina- 
tion to decline a renomination in 1908, if 
he should be elected in November next. 
The reasons given are good ones; but if 
by unwritten rule or by law a President 
should be permitted to hold office for 
only one term, that term should be six 
years instead of four. 

It is shown by this speech of accept- 
ance, so far as it goes, that those who 
ask for a revision of the tariff, for new 
legislation against Trusts and for a com- 
prehensive enforcement of existing Fed- 
eral laws against such combinations 
would gain little or nothing in the com- 
ing four years by the election of Judge 
Parker. Nor would there be any essen- 




























tial change in the Government’s present 
policy concerning the Philippines. These 
are issues which the Democratic party in 
recent years has regarded as paramount. 
The real question for voters will be, 
which do you prefer, the man Roosevelt, 
with his own record and that of his party, 
or the man Parkér, as disclosed by his 
creditable service on the bench, his two 
votes for Bryan, his telegram, and this 
speech of acceptance. With the telegram 
as his personal platform Judge Parker 
was a stronger candidate than he has 
been since the speech was made. 


a 


Lawlessness in Colorado 


CoLorabDo is one of the noblest States 
in the Union, composed of honorable, 
well-behaved citizens; and yet, following 
the wild violence of Cceur d’Alene, 
Idaho, there has been in a small mining 
section of Colorado a succession of mur- 
ders and deportations that disgrace the 
State and the country. We publish this 
week three articles, -vith three phases, or 
views, of the matter. One of them sim- 
ply gives the fair experience of a very in- 
telligent man we know, who, after com- 
pleting a university course, tried for a 
while the experience of a workman in the 
mines. Another writer is in the fullest 
sympathy with the miners, and from his 
report one should understand that there 
has been no violence except by the self- 
appointed committee of citizens, which 
arrested and drove out of the State what 
they believed to be dangerous persons. 
According to him the Western Federation 
of Miners is responsible for no violence, 
but its members have been cruelly de- 
ported from their homes. He recognizes, 
however, that the overwhelming majority 
of the people approve the action which 
has crushed the Federation. A third 
writer, without recounting the acts of 
violence on either side, neither catalog- 
ing the murders nor approving the de- 
portations, yet shows that his judgment 
is with the general sentiment of the 
State. 

Two salient facts ought to be clear. 
The one is, that there has been an enor- 
mous amount of violence on the part of, 
or, at least, in behalf of, the miners’ Fed- 
eration. Such has been the case in Idaho 
and Montana during a period of years, 
and only of late has the Governor of Col- 
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orado resisted the control of the Federa- 
tion. The massacre at Independence 
depot, by a bomb, when thirteen men 
were killed and seven maimed for life, 
stirred the people to indignation. Of 
course, we do not know, for the trials are 
not yet concluded, that it was the officers 
of the Western Federation who planned 
or incited these murders, but inasmuch as 
they were committed in its behalf the 
Federation was held responsible for them. 

On the other hand, the methods em- 
ployed to break up the Western. Federa- 
tion have been equally lawless. We have 
no present criticism to make of the ac- 
tion of Governor Peabody, and the high- 
est court of the State has approved his 
action; but it seems to us clear that he 
has been in full sympathy with the Citi- 
zens’ Committee, which has most unlaw- 
fully and violently expelled over two hun- 
dred men from the State. It was a case 
like the Vigilance Committee in San 
Francisco, or a later case in New Or- 
leans, when the officers of the law were 
charged with incompetence and the peo- 
ple, en masse, assumed to rule. But it is 
not clear to us by any means that Gover- 
nor Peabody and the courts were inca- 
pable of performing their duty. The Citi- 
zens’ Commission was in session six 
weeks ; it handled 1,569 cases, It dismissed 
1,289 men against whom no charges were 
shown. It arrested 238 men, who were 
either charged with inciting violence,. as 
members of the Federation, or who were 
otherwise disorderly and disreputable 
characters, and they were railroaded to 
Denver or out of the State, while 42 
others were turned over to the officers of 
the law for prosecution of criminal 
charges in the courts. 

It is beyond question that this is law- 
lessness, nothing less than anarchy. It 
was mob action. To be sure nobody was 
killed or physically injured, but their lib- 
erty was denied, and these men were 
driven from their homes, if homes they 
had. It is only the last resort of public 
safety that would justify such violence, 
and we do not see why the great State 
of Colorado should not have been able to 
control the situation under the forms of 
law; and if the Governor could not keep 
the peace, he was at full liberty to call on 
the President for the help of the army. It 
appears to us that there has been very bad 
business on both sides, on the one side vio- 
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lence and assassination, on the other vio- 
lence and deportation, both lawless, both 
criminal. It is strange if under the meth- 
ods of law the State and the nation can- 
not keep peace in three counties of Col- 
orado. 

& 


May Women Vote in Church? 


THE Representative Church Council 
of the Church of England seems to have 
a mission. It is discussing live subjects, 
very much like our Church Congresses. 

This Council met for the first time last 
year, we believe. It was made up of 
six constituent bodies, each one of which 
had to give its consent to the organiza- 
tion of the central body. The two Con- 
vocations of Canterbury and York, under 
their Archbishops, are each composed of 
three Houses, the Bishops, the Clergy, 
and the elected members of the House 
of Laymen—six in all. They meet un- 
der the united presidency of the two 
Archbishops, and vote as a whole, or by 
Houses, when this is called for. We may 
say that such an organization is neces- 
sary to provide a central authority in the 
Church; and it will have a larger au- 
thority when the Church of England is 
disestablished, which may happen in ten 
years, with the succession of short Lib- 
eral Parliaments which we now expect. 

We gave an account not long ago 
of the action of the Representative 
Church Council on the License Bill be- 
fore Parliament, when the bishops by a 
good majority condemned the bill, in 
the interest of temperance, and the 
clergy and laymen approved it, in the 
interest of the brewers. We now con- 
sider its discussion of the right of suf- 
frage of women in church meetings. 

The organization of this Church Coun- 
cil is not yet settled. It has taken over 
much of the methods of the two Convo- 
cations of Canterbury and York. Under 
the prevailing custom women had a 
certain restricted right to vote for the 
lay members, but this was inadvertently 
removed in the new organization. A 
motion was made: 


“That it is desirable that the initial fran- 
chise of lay electors should be extended so as 
not wholly to exclude women, and that the 
presidents be requested to appoint a commit- 
tee to consider and report to the Council at 
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their next sitting how this extension should 
be carried out.” 


It was not a motion that looked to the 
election of women as lay delegates; but 
only that they should have the initial 
franchise in the selection of lay dele- 
gates. It gave rise to a long discussion ; 
and amendments (what we call substi- 
tutes) were offered with the purpose of 
delay. The chief opponent was Lord 
Hugh Cecil, fifth son of the Marquis 
of Salisbury, who allowed no rights in 
the Church either to men or women, in- 
asmuch as the Church is a theocracy, but 
only vocations; and representative gov- 
ernment was not a part of the woman’s 
vocation. So in the New Testament, he 
said, women never took part in Church 
government, not even the Mother of our 
Lord, altho she lived for years in the 
Apostle John’s house. Women, he ar- 
gued, might administer, but not de- 
liberate, and Paul excluded them from 
deliberative functions. 

But Lord Hugh’s argument did not 
carry conviction; it was too fine-spun. 
Sir Lewis Dibdin, Lord of Arches, said 
he had lately heard that distinction 
about women’s incapacity used in the 
House of Lords, and at the end of the 
debate one of the older lords demon- 
strated his masculine capacity for legis- 
lation by inadvertently voting in the 
wrong lobby. As to fitness of women 
to choose delegates, he believed that the 
women in a parish generally know better 
than the men who are the most compe- 
tent men for office. As ‘to the biblical 
argument against women, the Bishop of 
Salisbury reminded Sir Hugh Cecil that 
the social condition of women has very 
much changed since Paul’s time. Then 
no widow and no single woman had 
control of her property. Paul was speak- 
ing only of married women of his time. 
Besides, women did hold office in the 
Apostolic Church, at least as deaconesses. 
Some had the prophetic gift and must 
have used it. The Dean of Ripan went 
further. He said that Paul recognized 
women as speaking and praying in 
church, but required them to do it with 
their heads modestly covered. As to 
their using the franchise then, he said 
that we are told in the first chapter of 
Acts of the meeting, when 120 believers 
were with the Disciples, and some of 




















them evidently women, and they all pro- 
ceeded to the most solemn act of the elec- 
tion of an Apostle to take the place of 
Judas. 

The argument evidently favored the 
women, and the Council proceeded to 
vote. A majority of each of the Houses, 
bishops, clergy and laymen, favored the 
extending of the franchise to certain 
classes of women, to be decided later. 
The total vote was 153 to 58. 

In the American Churches women gen- 
erally have the right of suffrage, bit not 
everywhere is the right of public speech 
allowed. Indeed, Paul’s words are mis- 
applied in many sections so as to forbid 
women to take any public part in service, 
except in singing; and the reason for 
this inconsistency is not clear. An ex- 
treme example of stupid ignorance lately 
attracted attention, where a rector for- 
bade women to come to his church with- 
out hats, on the ground that Paul said 
they must have their heads covered. 
What Paul wanted covered was their 
faces; what the rector wanted covered 
was their top hair. 


Insanity and Crime 


How difficult is the problem that 
President Roosevelt had to deal with 
when he was asked to save from the 
gallows a criminal convicted of rape. 
on the ground that the condemned 
wretch was insane, is shown by the 
conflicting editorial comments upon 
the President’s decision. Some of the 
Roosevelt organs condemn, while anti- 
Roosevelt journals, like the New York 
Evening Post, commend. 

The crime for which the negro was 
convicted has become of such frequent 
occurrence in the United States—in 
the North as in the South—and ven- 
geance in the form of lynching has be- 
come so serious a menace to the social 
order, that all right thinking men must 
agree with the President when he af- 
firms the importance of swiftly inflict- 
ing legal punishment upon the ravisher. 
There is every reason to believe that 
certainty of legal retribution would be 
far more effective as a deterrent influ- 
ence than any number of lynchings in 
which a whole community surrenders 
itself to savage passion. 

But nothing is more dangerous than 
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the device of meeting a special emer- 
gency by laying down a general work- 
ing rule that must be applied under 
differing conditions, and President 
Roosevelt, in basing his action in this 
case upon a rule which he lays down in 
general terms to govern decision when 
insanity is alleged as a defense at crim- 
inal law, may have overstepped the 
bounds of wisdom. To say, as the 
President says, that a man should not 
be saved from the gallows “ when un- 
less that crime had been committed it 
would have been impossible to per- 
suade any responsible authority to 
commit him to an asylum as insane,” is 
to lay down a doctrine of medical juris- 
prudence that requires investigation. 

The history of insanity as a defense 
in criminal law from the days of Sir 
Matthew Hale until now is an inter- 
esting chapter in mental and moral 
evolution. The great English jurist 
declared that a man should be held re- 
sponsible unless his reason was so far 
destroyed that he had no more sense 
than a wild beast. Later on, the courts 
held that ability to distinguish between 
right and wrong should be accepted 
as the true test. Yet later, replying to 
a series of questions propounded by the 
House of Lords in the famous Mc- 
Naughton case, the judges laid down 
the doctrine that an offender must suf- 
fer punishment for an act committed 
under a delusion if the act would have 
been criminal had the man been sane. 
For example, if a man kills another un- 
der the delusion that his own life is in 
peril and that he is acting in self-de- 
fense, he may be acquitted; but if he 
kills his victim as an act of revenge 
while laboring under the delusion that 
his character has been defamed, he 
must be hanged! This monstrous 
proposition, which is still maintained 
by the criminal courts of England and 
of many American commonwealths, is 
justly characterized by Maudsley as 
the doctrine that a man of unsound 
mind may be held to reason unerringly 
about the technical distinctions of crim- 
inal law. 

President Roosevelt’s doctrine is 
even less advanced than the dicta of 
the English judges. It even ap 
proaches a return to the wild-beast rule 
of Sir Matthew Hale. There are many 
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men and women at large, who are lia- 
ble at any moment to commit acts of 
fiendish cruelty, whose insanity has not 
as yet happened to become so manifest 
that the civil authorities would feel 
justified in committing them to asy- 
lums. The commission of some diabol- 
ical act may be the first evidence of the 
final loss of all self control. To say 
that these men and women should be 
hanged is to take a view of a difficult 
problem in mental pathology which 
dangerously ignores all scientific dis- 


tinctions. 
& 


Vegetarianism 


Now, while the meat strike is on, when 
beefsteak is daily rising in price and the 
ham in the sandwich getting more and 
more diaphanous, the unwilling attention 
of the public is being forced to turn in 
the direction of vegetarianism, and its 
advocates are improving the opportunity 
to spread their ideas and practices. Popu- 
lar hatred of the Meat Trust and popular 
sympathy with the cause, if not with the 
methods, of the workmen in the packing 


houses are inducing many to swear al- 
legiance to the vegetable kingdom. It is 
not often one has such a chance to aim 
a blow at capitalism and at the same time 


benefit himself. When sociological in- 
fluence and financial advantage back up 
the dietetic arguments of the vegetarians 
their cause is bound to make progress. 

A great many people who believe in a 
mixed diet will still rejoice at this prog- 
ress of the vegetarian movement, be- 
cause vegetarianism is much more sensi- 
ble than the advocates would lead us to 
believe. In this, as in other intended 
reforms, we must not consider the ‘cause 
is as weak as some of the statements 
made in its support. In practice it ap- 
pears to better advantage than in theory. 
Its menus are better than its briefs, and 
we can often swallow its dishes easier 
than its arguments. 

There are two classes of arguments 
against meat eating, the hygienic and the 
humanitarian; the one that meat is un- 
wholesome, the other that killing is 
wicked. Only strict vegetarians are en- 
titled to use both kinds of arguments. 
The moderate vegetarians who use ani- 
mal food not involving the sacrifice of 
mature life, such as eggs, milk, butter 
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and cheese, should logically, tho they 
usually do not, give up to great extent 
the hygienic arguments ; for in compo- 
sition and nutritive value these foods 
are not materially different from flesh, 
and milk is much more likely to convey 
tuberculosis germs than pork is to carry 
trichina. With the addition of eggs and 
milk products, however, there is no diffi- 
culty in securing a perfectly balanced 
diet, beyond criticism from a dietetic 
standpoint, so it must be admitted that 
flesh is unnecessary. 

The strict vegetarians, on the other 
hand, have a hard task to prepare from 
purely vegetable materials a ration in 
which the three food elements, protein, 
fats and carbohydrates, are in their 
proper proportion. The proportion of 
carbohydrates, the starches and sugars, 
is apt to be too great, and the protein, or 
nitrogenous matter, too little. It requires 
a great deal of ingenuity in the use of 
such protein-rich vegetables as beans, 
peas and nuts to prevent overfeed- 
ing with the fat and heat producing 
carbohydrates, and starving for the 
flesh-forming protein. Besides the nu- 
merous compounds roughly grouped by 
chemists under the name protein are not 
alike in nutritive value, and it is not at 
all certain that the protein of beans, for 
example, is as digestible as the protein 
of meat. Herbivorous animals have a 
much more complicated and efficient di- 
gestive apparatus than man. The energy 
required for digesting food must be sub- 
tracted to get its net value. But it must 
be admitted that our dietary standards 
are not altogether conclusive. They are 
for the most part merely calculated from 
the averages of well-fed persons and not 
worked out experimentally, as has been 
done for those of the lower animals. 
They are the customary, rather than 
the optimum. Professor Atwater will 
have to feed the man in his box for many 
years before science is able to dictate 
authoritatively our diet. In the mean- 
time we must experiment for ourselves, 
and now is a good time to try the vege- 
tarian methods. One does not have to 
subscribe to the vegetarian creed to take 
his meals at a vegetarian restaurant. 

If it were they would have fewer pa- 
trons, for the fallacies and exaggerations 
of the vegetarian propaganda are some- 
what discouraging. There is the con- 




















stant assumption that the vegetable king- 
dom is the most beneficent of the three 
realms of nature, just as medicine men 
recommend their remedies as harmless, 
because purely vegetable, regardless of 
the fact that our most violent poisons, 
such as opium, strychnine and prussic 
acid, are “ purely vegetable.” 

Nor can a vegetable diet be recom- 
mended on the ground that its propor- 
tions are arranged by Nature. The man 
who cracks up the raw wheat on which 
he lives is not eating a natural food. Our 
modern grains are as artificial in struc- 
ture and composition, as much the prod- 
uct of the ingenuity of man, as bicycles 
and dynamos. Within very wide limits 
it has been found possible to vary at will 
the ratio of protein and carbohydrates in 
wheat and corn. 

Vegetarians devote much time to de- 
picting the disagreeable processes in- 
volved in the preparation of meat foods, 
even going so far as to Say in print that 
none of us would eat meat if we had to 
procure it, a queer statement when you 
think how many of us have at one time 
or another killed and dressed our own 
meat and fish. Nor have we observed 
the moral degradation which, according 
to the vegetarians, is inevitably connected 
with such acts. Our friend the butcher 
of our village is as mild a mannered man 
as if he had never cut a throat, and we 
know some very kindhearted and esti- 
mable ladies who wring the necks of 
chickens whenever we call. If, however, the 
argumentum ad nauseam is to be used, 
we would call attention to the fact that 
the food habits of the maligned pig are 
not more loathsome than the food habits 
of forced vegetables. 

The humanitarian argument is all on 
the side of the meat eaters. It is they 
who are the true friends of domestic ani- 
mals, which they feed, protect and care 
for at great trouble and expense, satisfy- 
ing their wants much more completely 
than in a state of pure nature and 
terminating their happy tho abbreviated 
lives by an undreaded and painless death. 
If there were no meat eaters there would 
be no cattle and sheep except a few in 
zoological gardens. We cannot contem- 
plate without a shudder what the vege- 
tarians propose, namely, the extinction in 
this country alone of over 70,000,000 cat- 
tle, about the same number of sheep and 
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250,000,000 chickens and all their poster- 
ity throughout the ages to come. Such 
destruction of actual and potential life is 
worse than the dying out of the buffalo. 
We will eat meat every day rather than 
by our sin of omission to become an ac- 
complice to the extinction of the several 
species of domestic animals now leading 
peaceful and contented lives on our farms 
and ranges. 

Since, however, we have no fear that 
the vegetarian cause will be completely 
triumphant in the near future we heartily 
commend it. We advise the reader to 
hunt up a vegetarian restaurant and or- 
der the most fantastically named dishes 
on the bill of fare. Nowhere are we so 
conservative as in our food habits and 
nowhere is conservatism so injurious. 
To learn that it is possible to get a pala- 
table and satisfying meal without a meat 
dish is a great step. The introduction of 
new kinds of food and better methods of 
preparation is a reform in itself. In the 
vegetarian restaurants as a rule more at- 
tention is paid to cooking, cleanliness and 
the appetizing presentation of food than 
in ordinary restaurants. In England on 
this account the vegetarian restaurants 
have become very popular even among 
those who are uninfluenced by the argu- 
mentation. The appeal to the: stomach 
and purse has succeeded where the ap- 
peal to the conscience was ineffective. 

Applied science is just beginning its 
work on the cultivation of new grains 
and fruits and invention of improved ma- 
chinery for the cooking of food, and the 
possibilities in this field seem endless. Al- 
ready in this substitution of the cereal 
for the beefsteak breakfast a veritable 
revolution in the food habits of the na- 
tion has been effected. Our chief dietetic 
vice is over-eating, and one is less liable 
to succumb to that temptation on a vege- 
tarian diet. According to the experi- 
ments of Professor Chittenden our great- 
est national reform is to eat less and chew 
more, and this we can best do by drop- 
ping meat for one or two meals a day. 


3 


The Sense of Humor 


In the beginning of life our sense of 
humor is always idiotic. A very young 
infant will cross its eyes and laugh im- 
moderately at a fly on the end of its nose. 
But, while it is the sense soonest in evi- 
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dence, with most people it remains 
through life the least discriminating and 
the least intelligent faculty they have. 
The person who laughs at the contortions 
of a tortured animal or is amused at the 
impudence of vice shows as much lunacy 
in his idea of wit as the youngest child. 
A delicate question to decide, indeed, is 
where the intelligent laugh in us ends 
and the savage yell begins. Certainly, not 
every man who smiles has a right sense 
of humor. 

The development of it depends more 
than any other faculty we have upon 
sex, temperament and profession, and it 
registers more shrewdly than any other 
the quality and capacity of intelligence. 
With reference to sex, the sense of hu- 
mor is as often deficient in women as it 
is gross and undisciplined in men. This 
is accounted for in part by the fact that 
woman’s outlook upon life is usually 
more restricted by conditions and con- 
ventions, but the real explanation is fur- 
ther to seek. Women have more senti- 
ment, but less imagination, than men. 
Now, humor depends upon the ability of 
the mind to imagine certain incongruous 
relations from a given word, sight or 
suggestion. But women are mostly 
literalists. Their comprehension halts at 
the bare fact. The process by which a 
smiling analogy may be added belongs 
to the higher mathematics of humor, 
which they are less likely to attempt. This 
is illustrated by the sort of interest 
women take in comic newspapers. They 
are earnestly engaged in discovering 
“the point” of the joke; and, having 
discovered it, they pass to the next with 
an air of intellectual victory, rather than 
with the wit of a smile. 

But they have made a six thousand 
years’ study of the masculine character ; 
its absurdities and limitations are an 
open book to them, and in this region 
they have a sense of humor so astute as 
to be almost instructive. Self protection, 
natural reticence, and a gentle feminine 
tenderness toward men keep them silent 
where they might shine with the very 
genius of witty comprehension; but if 
any man doubts the fact he has only to 
listen to a conversation between the 
dullest women of his acquaintance where 
the topic is “ husbands.” 

The broader sense of humor in men 
is explained by the fact that they have 
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a sense of liberty in mind as well as in 
action, which women never have; and 
they view life from more different an- 
gles. The politician, lawyer, merchant, 
minister and many others have pooled 
their wits so as to increase their com- 
mon stock of humor. But the lack of 
sympathy between the two sexes at this 
point results in feminine seriousness and 
masculine coarseness. A man’s sense of 
humor is his own. He does not share it 
with his wife, and it is not, therefore, 
disciplined by her greater delicacy of 
mind, because he doubts her appreciation 
and comprehension of the joke. This 
reserve on his part is often occasioned by 
supersensitiveness on her part. Women 
are so self-conscious, so defenseless, that 
they are suspicious of masculine wit. 
They insist upon a solemn and sacred 
relation to their mankind which must 
not be rendered ridiculous by the secular-¢ 
ity of what seems to them vulgar wit. 
This accounts for the blackguard fea- 
tures of masculine humor; it is leered 
out privately beyond the reach of femi- 
nine censorship. But all men, even the 
most primitive, have it highly developed 
in one form or another. 

After sex and profession, temperament 
and character have much to do with the 
development of the sense of humor. 
Some people bred to luxury and refine- 
ment are amused preferably by what is 
grotesque, indecent and vulgar. Oc- 
cupying, it may be, the highest position 
in the social scale of things they indulge 
a ribald wit that is none the less vicious 
because it is expressed in chaste lan- 
guage. The explanation is that self- 
indulgence tends to grossness and sen- 
suality, both of which are quickly re- 
vealed by the sense of humor, even when 
they would be otherwise concealed. For 
few men realize that their laugh is a per- 
sonal proclamation of taste. 

This perversion of wit may be found 
in any person whose mind is not morally 
normal. When a man becomes a cynic 
or a criminal, it is a sign that he has lost 
his cue; he has strayed from the right 
order of things ; his point of view is taken 
from the wrong angle and the disease of 
his mind is evidenced very soon by the 
things which appeal to his distorted sense 
of humor. The cynic laughs at hope, 
finds goodness ridiculous and God an 
absurdity because his perspective is 
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wrong, and to his vision even loveliness 
assumes hideous shapes. His wit has 
become a carping insanity. According 
to the same logic, the criminal may laugh 
at tragedy, but he is usually rendered 
morose by what is innocently gay or 
humorous. Self-horror has fixed him in 
a world of horrors, so that his senses are 
all keen to comprehend best what is terri- 
ble or distressing. His frightful merri- 
ment is a symptom of his moral apostasy. 
In all such people the sense of humor 
has lost its natural quality and* has be- 
come an irrational levity. The point is 
that it is usually the first sense to be- 
tray the abnormal condition. Had 
Conan Doyle recognized the fact that 
crime renders a man’s humor insane, so 
that a close observer may detect a mur- 
derer by the things which do or do not 
appeal to his wit, he might have made 
Sherlock Holmes a greater marvel than 
he was. 

Perhaps the sense of humor is most 
happily developed in those elect ones who 
combine culture and intelligence with 
sympathy and sensibility. With them 
it is a bright effulgence of the mind, so 
radiating that it may wink light into the 
dullest man’s darkness. It is an arrow 
of wit flashing from one answering eye 
to another in a crowd. For the average 
crowd combines enough of the genius, 
brilliance and sensibility of mankind to 
be delightfully appreciative of what is 
truly humorous. And whatever else may 
be said of it, humor in its last analysis is 
the most healthy, sympathetic and effect- 
ive of all human telepathies. It is kin 
to pity, and founded upon wisdom and 
sanity. 

ed 
The birth of a male heir to 
the throne of Russia is no 
fair balance for the terri- 
ble Russian misfortunes in the East dur- 
ing the past week. First came the in- 
vestment of Port Arthur so closely by 
the Japanese that the Russian fleet was 
compelled to attempt an escape with the 
hope of joining the Vladivostok squad- 
ton. It was an utter failure; the Rus- 
sian fleet was scattered, and nearly the 
whole of it was practically annihilated, a 
part driven back with serious damage to 
Port Arthur, where they are the mark 
of Japanese guns, and part shut up in 
neutral ports, whither they had fled and 
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where they are disarmed. Only one 
is abroad on the open sea trying to find 
its way to Vladivostok. And now comes 
the crowning disaster. The three mag- 
nificent Russian cruisers scouting near 
Vladivostok have been caught by an ap- 
parently inferior Japanese force of cruis- 
ers, and one of them is sunk, and the two 
others have returned damaged to their 
harbor. There is absolutely no single 
success thus far for Russian arms by land 
or sea; only blank failure. Do the Rus- 
sians lack courage? Do they lack intelli- 
gence and skill? Do they lack honest 
equipment? There must be some reason, 
for accident is by this time excluded. 
There is some space for chance in war, 
but, on the whole, success is surely or- 
ganized, planned; and it is plain that 
Russia does not know how to make war 
as does Japan. 


It is with a feeling of relief 
that we learn that the Porte has 
yielded to diplomatic pressure 
from the United States and has granted 
to American citizens in Turkey the same 
privileges that had been granted freely to 
French, Russian, German and British 
schools and institutions in the Turkish 
Empire. The Porte had delayed and re- 
fused, and it was not consistent with the 
decencies that we should not have the 
privileges of other favored nations. 
When the President at last said that pa- 
ticnce had ceased to be a virtue, and sent 
war vessels to Smyrna, as he had done 
previously to Beirit, it was no easy ques- 
tion to answer what we should do next if 
Turkey still refused to grant our demand. 
We might withdraw our Minister from 
Constantinople as an expression of dis- 
satisfaction, but what next? Would we 
capture a port? Would we make war? 
Fortunately the Porte was not so un- 
reasonable and it took the hint at 
Smyrna. And yet it is not strange that 
Turkey does not like our schools. They 
really make her more anxiety than the 
multitude of Russian schools in Pales- 
tine, and the French and German schools 
in Syria. Our American schools are 
reaching the people and giving them in- 
telligence, and that is precisely what the 
Turkish Government does not want. The 
American schools are loyal ; they meddle 
with no politics, but the people that are 
educated and intelligent will meddle with 
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politics, and some of them will engage 
in seditious undertakings. Education is 
a serious thing in such a Government, as 
it is equally in Russia. Russia wants no 
American missionaries, and Turkey 
would be glad to get rid of them. But 
be it remembered that it is one ruling 
class that objects to American schools, 
while a great multitude of people wel- 
come them gladly. And let it be also 
remembered that by treaty rights Ameri- 
can citizens are at liberty to live, teach 
and preach in Turkey. The Moslem may 
and does murder the Armenian, and the 
Armenian resists and plots, but the Turk 
has no right to shut out American citi- 
zens or to forbid them to engage in the 
business of teaching. 


Bd 


The sensation 
caused a_ few 
months ago by the 
reports of recruiting officers of the Brit- 
ish army, that the large proportion of 
applicants for admission to the army who 
were rejected on account of physical dis- 
ability indicated a general degeneracy in 
the national physique, resulted in the 
appointment of a Royal Commission to 
investigate the subject and recommend 
remedies. The report of the Commission 
resembles the chapter on the snakes in 
Ireland, not on account of its shortness, 
for it covers 112 pages folio, but because 
the conclusion is that there has been no 
physical deterioration, or at least that the 
data on the subject is so incomplete as 
to be inconclusive. Consequently the 
Commission urges the organization of a 
permanent Anthropometric Survey to 
take measurements of children and 
young persons in schools and factories 
to see if their growth and health are what 
they should be. Where any failuretoreach 
the required standard is detected, either 
in individuals or classes, an investigation 
can be made to determine whether it is 
the fault of the parents or of the condi- 
tions of life and employment. The abuse 
of alcoholic stimulants was found to be 
“a most potent and deadly agent of phys- 
ical degeneration,” and the drinking 
habits. growing among women of the 
working classes are stated to produce the 
most serious and permanent injury to 
offspring. Many social reformers seem 
to think that higher wages will cure 


Physical Deterioration 
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all evils, but the Commission notes the 
peculiar fact that “ lunacy increases with 
the rise of wages and the greater spend- 
ing power of the operative class; while 
a falling wage-rate is associated with a 
decrease in drunkenness, crime and 
lunacy.” According to this the destruc- 
tion of the poor is their riches. But, 
nervertheless, the Commission does not 
include among its fifty-three sugges- 
tions for the improvement of the condi- 
tion of the poor a recommendation that 
their wages be cut down to preserve their, 
mental and moral sanity. 
Boal 

The horrors of war are past descrip- 
tion. The one Russian painter who could 
best picture the awful slaughter was him- 
self sunk with the Admiral and seven 
hundred men in the first disaster of the 
“ Petropavloff.” What a painting Verest- 
chagin might have made, had he lived, 
of the disaster of the “ Tsarevitch ” last 
week, when several Japanese cruisers 
surrounded it and poured shot and shells 
into the devoted vessel, and the chief Ad- 
miral of the fleet, Witthoft, was blown 
to pieces in the conning tower, his body 
swept into the sea, and one of his legs 
left on deck, and two other high officers 
perished with a multitude of men. Noth- 
ing is more horrible than war, except in- 
justice and oppression. 


When the Samoan Islands were di- 
vided between Germany and the United 
States, the two larger western islands, 
Savaii and Upolo, went to Germany, and 
the small Eastern islands, principally 
Tutuila, went to the United States. Our 
advantage was that we held in Tutuila a 
splendid harbor. The chiefs of the out- 
lying little Manua Islands declined to ac- 
cept American rule, until at last they have 
found that it would be to their advan- 
tage, and they have ceded authority to 
the United States. It is agreeable to 
know that our style of rule is approved 
and freely accepted. 


It seems past belief that 100,000 fraud- 
ulent naturalization papers should have 
been sold here in New York within a 
very few years—mainly to Italians, That 
number is enough to vitiate an election. 
It is no credit to officers of law if such an 
imposture can have been operated. 
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Causes of Death 


A morTALITY table for 1903 has been 
prepared by the AEtna Life. It shows 
1,386 as the total number of deaths of 
record. The causes are various and 
make an interesting exhibit. The largest 
number, as will be seen, took place be- 
cause of organic heart disease. There 
were 17 suicides, and 45 persons died 
from old age. The causes of death are 
tabulated in detail as follows: 


Total 

Cause of death. deaths. 
ee 6 neers eaabese eee ares eenre 55 
DE. citcesdcreeseceeseconeeeeanee 101 
PT ckecteutbeeuedec 6eeeaaieneotecwen ee 87 
CC Pee ere re 2 
ee en ey ee 18 
Dt tite¢ sities adimewees~eeuew enemies 127 
EE ea ee ee ee eee 88 
Other diseases of nervous system........... 54 
I I i ac cecneenseeemes 194 
Other diseases of circulation............... 57 
cade Géca eile s eels Soe 40h ae aeee ee 95 
PED ao 66 0Gh65400-4.000 6n0deeeereseveade 24 
Other respiratory diseases.................. 45 
aa in Ze st & sn Spe tn dnidusd ewtocarintee-0 sa 22 
SE Oe is inciiasicaaeecduseaes 16 
Other digestive diseases..................6- 69 
I I ong 0k 45 ''w-a'b's nowddee.ec wees 108 
ns ec skidaeopeedec’ 27 
Other genito-urinary diseases............... 39 
NY iialy'a oa alewekk wae BAN Wek aed alowed 45 
I aihcts tip tales ait lacrm wich ee akcoedi dhs Wie lnvad kok 77 
I cits ©: thik ivi uh i a casita a btsderaabeve 17 
ee Se I nok ncn dds Reumecincceeicd 69 

Rs 40'6-00 0s wens pewessesuneveeaecanee 1,386 


Perils of the Vacation Season 


Ami the varied pleasures of the va- 
cation season many of us are apt to for- 
get the perils that constantly hover 
over us. The journey by train or boat, 
to new and unaccustomed places, to 
seashore, or mountain, on river, sea or 
lake, always contemplates the possi- 
bility of accident. All sports and rec- 
reations have possible danger in them. 
Excursion and other trains, motor cars, 
trolleys and steamboats do not always 
make safe journeys. Canoes are ex- 
ceedingly liable to upset, and that little 
sailboat in which it is so delightful to 
sail with the merry company might 
easily give you a dip in the water in 
which it is not impossible to drown. 


Insurance 


Even a bicycle may throw its rider. 
In case of accident it is very comfort- 
able to feel that even during convales- 
cence you are not without earning 
power, so long as a first-class accident 
company has you covered by one of its 


policies. The perils of the vacation 
season, if not nullified by accident in- 
surance, are at least mollified when 


they occur. 
7 Js 


New York Life Receives German 
Concession 


GERMAN dispatches, confirmed here, 
announce that the New York Life In- 
surance Company has been granted the 
concession to do business in Germany 
for which application had previously 
been made. This is the outcome of 
protracted negotiations which have 
now been concluded between this well- 
known American life insurance com- 
pany and the German Government, the 
result of which has frequently been in 
grave doubt. Statements heretofore 
current that the business of the New 
York Life Insurance Company was not 
remunerative either in Germany or in 
Austria would not seem to be borne out 
at least in so far as Germany is con- 
cerned, otherwise there could have been 
no wish on the part of the company to 
do business under concession in Ger- 
many. According to President Mc- 
Call’s advices from Berlin the Imperial 
Government has been made entirely 
satisfied with its investigation of the 
New York Life’s affairs both here and 
at Paris, which latter city is the com- 
pany’s headquarters in Europe. 


5 


A NEw fire hazard has lately been 
added to those with which we have long 
been familiar in the recent explosion of 
two patent fire extinguishers of the tank 
pattern. One of these explosions took 


place in Brooklyn, N. Y., and the other 
in Jersey City, N. J. It would seem that 
firemen already have enough dangers in 
fire fighting without having to face the 
risk of being blown up by fire extinguish- 
ers upon which they have relied for 
safety. 
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Financial 


Condition of the Crops 


THE Government’s latest monthly crop 
report, as interpreted by the Statistician 
of the New York Produce Exchange, 
points to a yield of 2,564,000,000 bush- 
els of corn (last year’s harvest was 
2,244,000,000), and 605,900,000 bushels 
of wheat. Of course, the growing corn 
is not yet out of danger, but there is 
promise of as large a crop as ever has 
been harvested. The harvesting of win- 
ter wheat has practically been completed ; 
the decline from last year’s 399,800,000 
bushels to 333,400,000 this year is due to 
a reduction of the area by more than 
5,000,000 acres. Based upon conditions 
prevailing on August Ist, this report 
does not take into account the injury 
caused by rain and rust in the spring 
wheat district since that date. It is this 
injury that has caused the recent ad- 
vance of prices. How far the total will 
fall below 605,900,000 bushels it is im- 
possible to ascertain. Probably the crop 
will not be less than 570,000,000; last 
year’s was 637,800,000. At all events, 
the price of wheat will continue to be 
high, for the leading London authorities 
say that the crop of the entire world is 
less than last year’s by a considerable 
quantity. Beerbohm’s estimate points to 
a loss of 162,000,000 bushels ; Dornbusch 
makes the shortage 92,000,000. Others 
make it less, but all agree that this year 
the world is not producing so much 
wheat as was harvested in 1903, and their 
estimates of our crop are too large. The 
Government’s report indicates a good 
crop of hay, and shows a very high aver- 
age condition for potatoes, 94%, against 
an annual average of 84% for the last 
ten years. As was shown by another re- 
port, two weeks ago, the cotton crop 
promises to be the largest ever known. 

Js 


A DINING car is to be used on the 
Chicago, Aurora & Elgin trolley road. 


.... Lhe output of pig iron in July was 
1,082,794 tons, with which may be com- 
pared June’s 1,292,030 and April’s 1,557,- 
267. 


....An American company, controlled 
by Philadelphia capitalists, is about to 
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construct and operate an extensive elec- 
tric traction system in and around Mon- 
terey, Mexico. 


...-Governor Odell, of New York, 
has brought suit to recover $126,890, 
which he lost by investing in the bonds 
and stock of the United States Ship- 
building Company. 


....The American Tin Plate Com- 
pany, a part of the Steel Corporation, 
has reduced the price of its tin plate 
by $3 per ton to meet the lower prices 
of “the independent manufacturers.” 


....Charles M. Schwab, formerly 
President of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, has made good the losses of his 
friends and business associates in the 
United States Shipbuilding Company by 
paying to them about $2,000,000. 


....1n the last ten years, Newfound- 
land’s annual purchases from Great 
Britain have fallen from $2,680,000 to 
$2,143,000, her purchases from Canada 
have remained almost stationary ($2,- 
886,000 in 1893, and $2,869,000 in 1903), 
and her imports from the United States 
have grown from $1,665,000 to $2,920,- 
000, being now at the head of the list. 


....According to a recent report of 
the Geological Survey, the output of 
coal in the United States in 1903 was 
359,421,311 short tons, or an increase 
of 19 per cent. over the output in 1902, 
and nearly twice as much as was pro- 
duced in 1893. The value ($506,190,- 
733) showed an increase of 38 per cent. 
The increase in the average price of 
anthracite per ton was 114 per cent. 


....On account of her great draught 
it will be four years before the new 
White Star liner “ Baltic” can enter or 
go out of the port of New York with a 
full cargo. When loaded to her full ca- 
pacity she draws 36% feet. With 6,000 
tons less than a full cargo, she went out 
on her first trip drawing 32%. It will 
take four years to complete the new 
channel, which is to have a minimum 
depth of 40 feet. 


... Dividends announced: 


Buff. & Susq. R. R. Co., Preferred, 1 per 
cent., payable September rst. 
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Bedford Springs Hotel and Baths 


OPEN JUNE TO SEPTEMBER CAPACITY 500 
SPECIAL RATES FOR SEPTEMBER 


LARGEST RESORT HOTEL IN PENNSYLVANIA. $100,000 SPENT IN IMPROVE. 
MENTS THE PAST SEASON. 

New and magnificent bathhouse, new office and lobby, ball room. dining room, billiard room, 
buffet, rooms en suite with private bath; new kitchen building. Heating and electric plants. Elec- 
tric bells. FINEST NINE-HOLE GOLF COURSE IN THE STATE. Golf, tennis, bowling, 
bathing, horseback riding, and driving. ‘‘Magnesia, Sulphur, Chalybeate and Sweet (pure) Spring 
Waters.”” Open only to patrons of the Hotel. For rates and other information address 


H. E. BEMIS, Manager, BEDFORD. PA. 














SORE AND BLEEDING GUMS 
Soft and spongy gums are made health 2 e 
by the mildly alkaline and astringent nae d ° Harrison @ Smith i. 


erties of SOZODONT. _It is the most 
fragrant deodorizer and antiseptic dentifrice MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


known to the world. 
71 Broadway, -© New York 


SOZODONT canals exncuris wen 
TOOTH POWDER CASH OR ON MARGIN. 


the complement of SOZODONT Liquid, has List of stocks and bonds yielding 
abrasive properties, yet is absolutely free from 5 per cent. upward fur- 
from grit and acid. It will not tarnish gold nished on application. 

fillings or scratch the enamel. 


3 FORMS: LIQUID, POWDER, PASTE. 














An Audit by our Company is al- 
ways a means of Protection against 
Faulty Book-Keeping. Our Reports 
are often intended, however, for the 
use of those who need Accurate In- 
formation about the Condition or 
Earnings of a Business which is for 
Sale. In connection with these Ex- 
aminations for Financial Purposes, 
we also make Engineering Apprais- 


pono In 5-Lb. Lots QSc. = Pound 
oh, Rdscheol, SPECIAL OFFER 29,"Rions 


Simple and Money-Saving Sys- 
t i ces, an ler, we Will allow 
Boot Keeping Economics are into. | SEGRyaeeeitoes as Satta ea 
duced in Business Houses of all kinds. = —s 


The services rendered clients are 
absolutely confidential. my Taperial, Guspewder, Xouns Touens Covlens 


Good Ool: , Mixed and Eng, Breakfast 25 and 30¢ a 1b, 
THE AUDIT COMPANY We areselling 25c. Coffece 
OF NEW YORK THE BEST -" 
‘ Good Roasted Coffees, 12, 15, 18 and 20c. a Ib. 
43 Cedar Street. iw ALL COFFEES FRESHLY ROASTED. 
New York Life Building. Arcade Building. . For full particulars address C. W. B., care 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 
P. 0. Box 289. 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


‘ upwards of Teas, 
sitocs, Ratracts sud Bang Powder, 20 per 
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» Williams’ 
Shaving Stick 


signifies—Perfection. 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks, Shaving 
Tablets, Toilet Waters, Talcum 
Powder, Jersey Cream Toilet 
Soap, etc.,sold everywhere 


Write for booklet “How to Shave” 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 
LASTONBURY, CONN. 








HOTELS, ETC. 





ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 25 
ears’ experience ; late first Assistant Physician in Midiile- 
own, N. Y.,8tate Hospital ; visit before Sk 

C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa 


BIG ROOMS 
BIG MEALS 
SMALL COST 


Notwithstanding malicious reports to the contrary. 
the Inside Inn at the World’s Fair, St. Louis, has 
thoroughly sustained the high reputation of Mr. B. M. 
Statler, its manager, for giving first-class accommoda- 
tions at reasonable rates. 

Thanks to its enormous size and wonderful equip- 
ment, it has been enabled to properly care for the 
enormous crowds which have sought its hospitality. 
without overcrowding or discomfort. 

Standing, as it does, upon an eminence, and sur- 
rounded by a beautiful natural forest, it has enjoyed 
the popular verdict of being the coolest and most de- 
lightful spot in all St. Louis. 

The extraordinary convenience of being right inside 
the grounds and thereby saving all tiresome street car 
journeys has been appreciated by every guest, and the 
management have won high praise for their successful 
efforts in catering to the comfort, safety and enjoy- 
ment of each and every visitor. The rates, which are 
very reasonable, range from $1.50 to $5.50 per day 
European, and from $3.00 to $7.00 American plan. 

A pcstal addressed to the Inside Inn, World’s Fair 
Grounds, St. Louis, will bring interesting details re- 
garding reservations, etc. 








Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases, 
THE BEST GOODS ONLY, 





AND RETURN 


Chicago to Denver, Colorado Springs 
and Pueblo daily, until Sept. 30. 
Correspondingly low rates from other points, 

Two fast trains per day. The 
Colorado Special, solid through train, 
over the only double-track railway 
between Chicago and the Missouri 
River, leaves Chicago 7.00 p. m. daily. 


Only One Night to Denver. 


Chicago, Union Pacific 
and North-Western Line 

Send two-cent stamp for booklets, 
with list of hotels and boarding 
houses and rates, valuable in- 
formation concerning railway fares, 
scenery, climate, etc. 

All agents sell tickets via this line. 


W. B. Kuisxean, 

















ST. DENIS 


Hotel 
Broadway and Eleventh Street 
NEW YORK 
Huropean Plan 
Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner. 
ooms from $1.50 per Day up. 
Rooms with Bath from 35-50 per Bay up- 

The Convenient Location, Tasteful A 5 
sonable Charges, Courteous Attendance Sey Oulton bt ex. 
ceptidnal Excellence are characteristic of this hotel, and 
have secured and retain for it a patronage of the highest 


order 
WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 
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JUST ONE. DAY 


Free From the Slugger Brought Out a Fact. 





“During the time I was a coffee drinker,” says an 
Iowa woman, “I was nervous, had spells with my 
heart, smothering spells, headache, stomach trouble. 
liver and kidney trouble. I did not know for years 
what made me have those spells. I would frequently 
sink away as though my last hour had come. 

“For twenty-seven years I suffered thus and used 
bottles of medicine enough to set up a drug store— 
capsules and pills and everything I heard of. Spent 
jots of money, but I was sick nearly all the time. Some- 
times I was so nervous I could not hold a plate in my 
hands; and other times I thought I would surely die 
Tr at the table. 

“'This went on until about two years ago, when one 
day I did not use any coffee and I noticed I was not so 
nervous and told my husband about it. He had been 
telling me that it might be the coffee, but I said ‘ No. 
I have been drinking coffee all my life, and it cannot 
be.’ But after this I thought I would try and do 
without it and drink hot water. I did this for several 
Jays, but got tired of the hot water and went to drink- 
ing coffee, and as soon as I began coffee again I was 
pervous again. ‘This proved that it was the coffee that 
caused my troubles. 

“We had tried Postum, but had not made it right 
and did not like it, but now I decided to give it anoth- 
er trial, so I read the directions on the package care- 
fully and made it after these directions, and it was 
simply delicious, so we quit coffee for good, and the 
results are wonderful. Before I could not sleep, but 
now I go to bed and sleep sound, am not a bit nervous 
dlabo herever u a = work hard “ - ae Nervous 
j rw. sed. eadaches are gone, my hea oes no er me any 
time an more like it did, and I don’t have any of the smother- 

ing spells, and, would you believe it? I am getting 
fat. e drink Postum now and nothing else, and even 


REMINGTON rene ale oy uy eae peoeeenee have eae t — 
e now an at’s a blessing.” 
327 BROADWAY ceaiatad Name “given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Mich. 
Look for the book, “ The Road to Wellville,” in each 
package. 
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The NewRemington 
Billing Typewriter 


is the youngest member of 
the Remington family, but it 
has all the merits of its elders. 
It writes bills as fast as any 
other Remington writes 
letters. Adaptable to any 
method of billing and saves 














This rate of interest is to be had 1876-— 1904 


ful- 
ir selected 5 ist of biet- | Lhe MIDDLESEX 


rade bonds now offered 
By us. Correspondence invited. Banking Company of 


Spencer "Tete MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 


Assets over $7,000,000. 
illiam & Pine Sts., N. Y. 
a Office, Albany, N. Y. Debentures and First Mortgage 


eens upon Gel Etat, 








Incorporated 1853. 


United States Thust Company of New York, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 


CAPITAL, ° ‘ . ; : . $2,000,000.00 
SURPLUS AND ,UNDIVIDED PROFITS, .  $12,250,114.79 








LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-Pret. 
- HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 





JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of the Board of Trustees. 
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A Friend in Need 


Lay bya part of your earnings regu- 
larly. Buy stock in a good 


Dividend Paying Gold Mine 


And you will have a friend working day 
and night for you. Send for my Booklet 
containing much information for the in- 
vestor. It tells you how to increase your 
income. 


ANDREW L. BUSH, 
Confidential Broker, 


307 Main Street, | Springfield, Mass. 





Bank References. 





eestor ee ties new on hand has neve 
been surpassed. Highest refere rite for circulars and 
full information free. PERKINS & & CO., Law 


DIVIDEND 


BUFFALO 8 SUSQUEHANNA RAILROAD 
GOMPANY. 





ferred Stock Dividend No. 9. 

The regular a dividend of ONE (1) PE = CENT. on the 
Preferred Stock has been rien 7 a September 1, 1904, to 
stockholders of record August 1 

L —— 


F. 
FISK & ROBINSON, 35 Cedar St., 
ransfer Agents 





INSURANCE 
THE 1904 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary 


Assets, Jan. ist,1904, = $33,590,000.39 
Liabilities, «= «© « «= « $%0,048,508.01 
Surplus, = - = = = = 2,647,401.38 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 
New YorK OrFicg, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway. 


GEO. J. WIGHT, 
Manager of Agents for Southern New York. 








State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President 


January rst, 1904. 
ASSETS’. _- + =  $23,249,248.3 
LIABILITIES, + 21,064,170.0 
SURPLUS cannon Standard) - $2,185,078.3 
Cash surrender es stated in every La 4 and guaran 
teed by the kt Non-Forfeiture la 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Broadway. 


C.W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Post Office Square, - Boston, Mass. 


Assets, Jan. 1, 1904, = $35,784,010.50 


$3,214,603.79 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 


_Hrery polley aeod io. surrender and paid 


insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Mass 
cfasetts Statute and values for any age sent on application 
ae tanphlots, rates, an od 











Benj. F. Stevens, Prest, Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm, B, Turner, Asst, Sec’y. 


GREAT SIZE, 


wonderful progress, liberality of dealing, ability ol 
management, wise adaptation to circumstances, 
good judgment as to what most people need and 
want—these are characteristics of the gigantic 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
NEw York. Its policies suit the case of hundreds 
of thousands ; may not some one of them suit yours? 
Suppose you write to the company and inquire. 


1904 FIRE INSURANCE 1904 


National ot Hartford, 


CONNECTICUT. 
STATEMENT JANUARY ie ane. 
pes Stock: all cash 








JAMES EOHDOE A, Presitent. B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary. 
H. SMITH Asst. Secretary 


Dr SAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 








JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 
OF BOSTON. 


$27,133,640 
24,124,581 
$3,009,059 


Assets Dec. 33, 1903, 
Liabilities, ‘ ‘ 
Surplus, . ‘ 





STEPHEN H. RHODES, 


President. 


ROLAND O. LAMB, 


Vice-President. 


New York Office, - St. Paul Building. 


F. K. KOHLER. General Agent. 


MARINE and INLAND INSURANCE. 


Atlantic Mutual 
Insurance Company, 


OFFICE, 5i WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Organized in 1842, 


IN8URE8 AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRAN8- 
PORTATION RI8K8 AND WILL I88UE POLICIES 
MAKING LO88 PAYABLE IN ENGLAND, 


Assete Over Twelve Million Dollars 
for the Security of ite Policies. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums ter- 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost 
of insurance, 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in ao- 
cordance with the Charter, 

A. A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 


THEO, P. JOHNSON, 4 Vice-Pres’t. 
G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec’y. 





BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as best 
adapted to their practical wants such 
as is issued by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society 
BE. W. SCOTT, President, 


ss 








fi ™) 


The Washington 


Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK 





W. A. Brewer, Jr., 
President 


Graham H. Brewer, 
Vice-President 

















— 








—44TH 


YEAR—— 





Home Life Insurance Company 


256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
GEORGE E. IDE, 


Admitted Assets 
Policy Reserve, Etc 
Dividend-Endowment Fund 


$15,102,840.00 
12,754,653.00 
1,142,219.00 


President. 


$1,126,769.00 
69,410,582.00 


Net Surplus 
Insurance in Force 
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Ghe HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY} 
OFFICE: No. 56 Cedar Street 


ONE HUNDRED-AND-SECOND SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
JULY, 1904. 








SUMMARY OF ASSETS: / 
PAR VALUE. MARKET VALUE. % 


Cash in Banks and Trust Companies oj} 2 -  * = $ 573,063 74 
Real Estate - - - - - = = 4,593,892 06 
United States Bonds - : $1,600,000 00 1,993,500 00 7 
State and City Bonds : 3,012,000 00 43,030,000 00 % 
Rail Road Bonds - - 1,479,000 00 1,533,930 00 
Gas Stocks - . : 220,000 00 429,000 00 
Rail Road Stocks - : - 4,885,000 00 6,768,850 00 
Bank and Trust Co. Stocks’ - 115,000 00 $32,500 00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being 1st en on Real Estate : - - 85,700 00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of Agents - 1,094,881 14 
Interest accrued on Bonds and Mortgages - 1,823 50 

, $17,437,140 44 


~~. SS 








LIABILITIES: 

Cash Capital : . . - - - : $3,000,000 00 
Reserve Premium Fund : : 6,825,018 00 
Unpaid Losses’ - - - - - . 732,201 55 
Unpaid Re-Insurance, and other claims - . 797,113 27 
Reserve for Taxes : : : - . 65,000 00 
Net Surplus - : - : - - 6,017,807 62 

$17,437,140 44 


Surplus as regards Policy-Holders, = = «= §9,017,807 62 
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DIRECTORS: 


Lrvi P. Morton, Grores H. HARTFORD, JOHN CLAFLIN, 
CoRNELIUS N. BLIS8s, Henry F. Noyes, ' CoRD MEYER, 

JouN I. WASHBURN, LvUcIEN C. WARNRE, Levi C. WEIR, 
BENJAMIN PERKINS, DuMONT CLARKE, JOHN H. FLAGLE 
ELBRIDGE G. SNow, James B, Van Worrt, EMANUEL H. A. "CORREA. 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 
EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, Vice-Pres. AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary. 
FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, Vice-Pres. WILLIAM H. CHENEY, Secretary. 
GLARENCE A. LUDLUM, Ass’t Secretary. HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t. Secretary. 


New York, July 12, 1904. 
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